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MOLLUSCAN RELIGION 


In religion men too often become molluscan. They deposit a 
shell of ecclesiastism, creeds, confessions, heresy trials, about their 
deeply religious life. Like all molluscs, the man who relies on 
externalities, derived though they may be from his own inner self, 
grows fearful of the light, burrowing when he ought to walk. 

Particularly do we adopt these protective devices in moments of 
prolonged crises. We distrust the enthusiasm with which we look 
to our ideals, and begin to protect hopes by outer defenses. 

We have grown so accustomed to violence that we are losing 
the sense of its horror. A baseball game crowds out news of battles 
more bloody than Gettysburg. Even the horrors of Armenia fail 
to move us. Our moral nature no longer cries out as in the early 
days of the war against war itself. 

We are growing sophisticated as well as prosperous. 

A thousand fall at our side, and ten thousand at our right hand, 
but we are no longer shocked. We have grown prodigal in our pre- 
paredness, half-convinced that war is a human institution to be 
patiently endured. Is not attrition a part of military science? 


Is then Christianity dead ? 

It is not dead, but too self-protecting from the miseries of life. 
Already we begin to be flooded with pamphlets insisting that 
instead of Christians uniting to serve the world, they should get 
together and develop a confederacy based upon some doctrine of 
uniformity. The faith in God and the sensitive regard for others’ 
rights which real Christianity engenders are being incased in 
denominational and ecclesiastical machinery. With the whole 
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world at war, Christians debate niceties in organization. Organiza- 
tion and the pressure of daily duties are slowly coming in between 
the Christian conscience and the horrors of the hour. We grow 
detached, academic, given to compromising with hatred as a pos- 
sible necessary virtue, considering national rights as superior to 
human weal. 


The church has been given an opportunity to champion the 
teaching of Jesus. Is it to join in the chorus that justifies war ? 

Christians are seeing misery unequaled in history. Shall they 
discuss how much assistance they can render after they have met 
the high cost of living? Armenia, Poland, Belgium, Serbia, Syria, 
are filled with orphans, widows, cripples, starving men and suffering | 
women. It is no time for conventional piety that massages out 
the wrinkles of sin. The times are exigent. We are beginning to 
slip our idealistic moorings. If the anchor that is within the 
vale does not hold, there is no escape from a wrecked tomorrow. 

The message of Jesus Christ to a world like ours is not an exhor- 
tation to theological and ecclesiastical precision. We are facing an 
epoch of international and private hatreds, reinforced by a desperate 
struggle for economic advantage. 

Miseries, hatreds, rivalries, callousness—these are some of the 
penalties which two years of war are bringing upon us. If there is 
any power in our Christianity, any passion for humanity, any 
downright loyalty to the ideals of Jesus, now is the time of all times 
for them to be in evidence. 

How can the minister hope to escape if he neglects to proclaim 
with the faith of those who move mountains that love is the heart 
of religion and the only sane basis for society ? 

What shall be thought of a religion that protects itself from 
eager response to human need by attention to those things that 
engender strife or sectarianism ? 


ARE WE THROUGH WITH RELIGIOUS 
FAITH? 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


The question which Professor Cook raises may seem to be purely rhetorical, but 
whoever looks upon religious faith as touching the whole range of human affairs will 
not so regard it. A diagnosis of the spiritual health of the country shows the intense 
conflict now going on between reliance upon force and reliance upon love. In order to 
have confidence in the teaching of Jesus one needs to have confidence in the sanity of 
his outlook upon life and the validity of his experience of being one with the Father. 
Unless we can feel that love is more than a sign of weakness we are not likely to hold 
to the Christian faith. Is not one aspect of the confession of our loyalty to Jesus a 
confession of deep religious faith in the God whom he reveals ? 


Who Raised the Question? 

Are we through with religious faith ? 
To some, this question may seem absurd; 
to others, a little startling; but to many, 
it is a very serious question today. 
Pilate raised the question when he 
asked, “What is truth?” for if there is 
a question whether we can gain truth, 
there is a question whether we can have 
faith or not, for faith is concerned with 
truth. Job raised the question, some 
centuries before Pilate, when he ex- 
claimed: “Oh, that I knew where I 
might find him!” For religious faith is 
largely concerned with the way to find 
God, and if we do not know the way to 
God that means that we are through 
with religious faith, or have not yet 
attained to it. Hume raised the ques- 


tion when he said: “Our experience con- | 


sists only of our sensations and resulting 
ideas, and we can never get outside of 
our experience,” for men had thought: 
that they could go from their experience 
up to the highest heaven and find God 
there running the universe. If they 


were mistaken, we must ask whether 
there is any way at all of getting from 
our sensations to God—or whether Hume 
was perhaps himself mistaken. Kant 
raised the question when he showed the 
futility of the traditional “proofs” for 
the existence of God; for if we cannot 
know that there is a God, the question 
arises as to what sense there is in be- 
lieving that there is. Spinoza raised 
the question when he maintained that 
more than one person had a hand in 
writing the Pentateuch, for Jews and 
Christians had for many centuries 
rested their religious faith on an “in- 
fallible” tradition, a part of which was 
the doctrine that the first five books of 
the Old Testament were written entirely 
and exclusively by the man Moses. 
If, now, an error in this tradition should 
be admitted, its infallibility was gone, 
and where then should one rest his faith ? 
Strauss raised it when he showed how 
religious legends arose and asserted that 
the Gospels contain a mixture of history 
and myth or legend. For the great 
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doctrines of Christianity depended, or 
were supposed to depend, for their 
credibility, on the historical accuracy of 


every word in the Gospels. If history 


is here mingled with legend or myth, is 
not a grave shadow thrown upon all 
Christian faith? For who shall dis- 
tinguish accurately where the one begins 
and the other leaves off? Spencer 
undertook to answer the question, “Are 
we through with religious faith ?” in the 
affirmative, as he was generally under- 
stood, when he with great plausibility 
affirmed, “The reality behind Nature 
is utterly inscrutable.” For if we cannot 
know that God created the heavens and 
the earth, or what God is like (if we call 
the original creative power by that 
name), then surely religious faith will 
have little left tosay. But in later years 
Spencer raised the question again when 
he acknowledged that consciousness 
cannot be explained in terms of matter 
and motion, for his world of science 
consisted of nothing but matter and 
motion, and if there was something else 
in existence, then indeed he had failed 
in his heroic attempt to reconcile science 
and religion by reducing religion to a 
gigantic question mark. And _ finally 
the question is being raised today for the 
average man in this country by empty 
pews and full automobiles on Sunday 
morning—for what need remains for 
faith in God if you are rich enough to own 
your own touring car, and what profit in 
droning prayers in a stuffy church when 
you might be enjoying the fresh breezes 
and green trees in the country? And 
the question is being raised in Europe 
by empty hearth-chairs and full trenches 
of nations calling upon the same God 
to help them conquer each other. For 
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the question echoes in the reverberations 
of the great guns, “If the kings and 
peasants and theologians of one-half of 
Europe are uttering vain prayers to a 
hostile God, how shall anyone know to 
which side God is favorable; and if he 
is indeed favorable to one side and op- 
posed to the other, why does he allow 
the people he loves to die in anguish by 
tens of thousands, and raise no hand to 
relieve them—or are the sneers of the 
faithless that “Papa God is neutral” 
justified? I did not raise this question, 
“Are we through with religious faith ?” 
but I should like to help you in finding 
an answer to it. 


Why Was the Question Raised ? 

This question has been raised in a 
thousand forms, of which we have given 
a few random illustrations. Why should 
it have been raised at all? Sugar is a 
more or less prominent fact in our experi- 
ence, and yet no one raises the question 
“Are we through with sugar?” The 
multiplication table expresses beliefs 
common to almost all of us, and yet the 
abolition of the wearisome creed that 
2X2=4 is never seriously discussed 
unless by small, tired school children. 
Religious faith is both a fact of experi- 
ence and a form of belief held still by 
many. Why then should the question 
of its permanence be raised? The 
answer will be twofold, corresponding 
to the illustrations. There is no prac- 
tical doubt about the goodness of sugar. 
Sugar is good, and therefore we shall 
continue to use it. But in the minds of 
many it is an open question whether 
religious faith is good or not. There is 
not the slightest doubt but that religious 
faith has had a great influence upon life 
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in the past—has been one of the great 
determining forces of history. There is 
equal certainty that its influence has 
often been evil rather than good. We 
could hardly mention or imagine a form 
of vice or crime which has not at one 
time or another been enjoined upon its 
devotees by some form of religious faith 
—murder, theft, prostitution, drunken- 
ness, lying, treachery, treason, torture 
of every horrible kind—every imaginable 
superstition and abomination! One of 
the most earnest Christians I know 
today verily believes that he doeth God 
service when he denounces those who. 
disagree with him in religious faith as 
thieves and hypocrites, and any learn- 
ing that seems to come to a conclusion 
different from his as “impudent and 
pretentious ignorance.” Suppose this 
man’s faith is correct; then doubtless 
he is justified in such words, for they’ 


flow from his faith. But if his faith is | 


quite correct we cannot think that it 
is quite good, for it makes him unjust 
and foolish in his treatment of others. 
In any case, religious faith is a costly 
thing. It costs in time and money and 
energy and sacrifice of all sorts—it costs 
in brain and in blood. Even if it should 
be found that it has resulted in more 
good than evil in the past, the question 
remains whether we have not reached a 
point where we can get on better without 
it. The first question then is: “Is 
religious faith—any religious faith—good 
—worth the price it costs humanity?” 
If not, then surely the sooner we are 
through with it the better. 

Again, there is practically no doubt 
about the truth of the multiplication 
table, and there is serious doubt about 
the truth of any popular religious faith of 


the past or present. If we should 
become convinced that any given mathe- - 
matical formula were false, we should 
be through with it. So any given reli- 
gious faith becomes impossible for one 
who is led to believe that it lacks truth. 
Of course if we were absolutely con- 
vinced that some particular form of 
religious faith were true, we could not 
avoid holding it, good or bad. But when 
we consider that even people who claim 
and seem to possess such absolute cer- 
tainty hold contradictory opinions, so 
that their certainty must be illusory, 
since contradictories cannot both be 
true, the question is reopened for us. 
Our main question, then, becomes two 
questions: Is there any religious faith 
which can be so confirmed that we may 
be assured of its truth and thus be able 
to hold it? and: Is there any religious 
faith which will give us a great good 
that we can obtain in no other way, so 
that it will pay us to bother with it ? 


I 
What Is the Good of Religion? 


There is a great deal of confusion in 
the popular mind as to the nature of 
religion, and particularly as to the nature 
of the good that religion does or should 
offer. In order to prepare the way for 
a presentation of the good offered by the 
best form of religious faith, it may be 
helpful to consider some partial failures 
of religion in the past, either to offer that 
which was most needed or to “deliver 
the goods”: which it promised to the 
faithful. 


Bread-and-Butter Religions 


All of the earliest forms of religion 
might be called “bread-and-butter re- 
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ligions.”” The needs most apparent in 
primitive human life are for food, health, 
and outward prosperity, and religion 
has always promised to meet the great- 
est needs of men, particularly those needs 
for which men found their own efforts 
insufficient. To take a most familiar 
example, we remember that the principal 
promises made by God to Abraham were 
that he should have innumerable de- 
scendants and that the land of Palestine 
should be their possession. Jacob’s 
bargain with Jehovah at Bethel was that 
if he would prosper him, he would give 
a tenth of all the property which he 
acquired to Jehovah. Long life, many 
children, fruitful harvests, flocks and 
herds were the great blessings which 
the Hebrews desired from Jehovah, and 
when a man attained these things it was 
assumed that he was a good man suit- 
ably rewarded by his God. Even in the 
New Testament we are told that Jesus 
promised his disciples many times as 
many relatives, houses, and lands in this 
life, as a reward for all that they should 
sacrifice on his account, besides the eter- 
nal life of the future. 

In the development of these religions 
and of society with them, two difficulties 
always arose. First, no religion has 
ever been able to guarantee to every 
faithful adherent health and prosperity. 
The Book of Job is the classic presenta- 
tion of this difficulty. Job was a “per- 
fect and an upright man,” one who 
“feared God and eschewed evil,” and 
yet God permitted terrible calamities to 
befall him and a loathsome disease to 
come upon him. And whether or not 
the story of the restoration of Job’s 
health and prosperity belongs to the 
original book or was, as many think, 


added later, we know that there have 
been faithful adherents of all forms of 
religion from whom outward prosperity 
departed, never to return. And further, 
as civilization has advanced, men have 
found that their outward prosperity 
and even their health came ever more 
within their own control, so that now 
we have probably reached the opposite 
extreme and mistakenly fancy that 
religion has no effect upon either. 
Christian Science, and ‘New Thought” 
in its religious or quasi-religious forms, 
are modern reactions from this extreme, 
to which the scientific view of the world 
has tended to bring our generation. 

But the important matter has been 
that men have discovered—a few of 
them at least—that bread and butter 
do not supply the chief needs of life. A 
man may have fair bodily health, and 
bread and butter in abundance, and 
jelly and syrup and all kinds of good 
things to eat with his bread, and yet be 
quite miserable; and, on the other hand, 
he may live for many years in poverty 
and suffering, and at the same time be 
radiantly happy. In brief, then, bread- 
and-butter religion has never been 
perfectly true; that is, able to keep its 
promises in all cases, and it does not do 
for us what a religion is required to do— 
meet our greatest needs. 


Heaven-Promising Religions 


A deeper form of religion than that 
which offers food and clothes to the 
worshiper is that which offers him some 
sort of a heaven. It may, like early 
Buddhism, look upon all ordinary forms 
of human life as containing much more 
suffering than happiness, and therefore 
offer a passionless state or Nirvana into 
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which one may flee and escape from 
suffering even while the body still lives, 
and a condition of blessed annihilation 
after the body decays. Or it may look 
upon this life as a wilderness of woe, a 
state of exile, or at best of probation, 
from which at death the faithful pilgrim 
may go to his eternal home of bliss. 
Mahayana Buddhism, e.g., in China and 
Japan, and Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity everywhere and always have 
made this promise of the future para- 
dise of delight a prominent article of 
faith. Of these heaven-promising reli- 
gions, again, we must make two criti- 
cisms. In the first place they fail to do 
justice to the actual good of this mortal 
life, and, much more, to its possibilities 
of good. The only consistent and prac- 
tical denial of the good of this life is 
suicide. Doubtless many have been 
prevented from this step by religious 
prohibitions which asserted future pun- 
ishment for such action, but it is not 
impossible that even such religious 
principles should be interpreted as the 
expression of the instinct to live, and 
the general consciousness of the value 
of life with all its pain. And on the 
other hand, in cases where the rules of 
religion cannot be said to be effective, 
it is significant that suicide is rare 
where there is the greatest amount of 
hard labor and physical suffering, but 
common among classes of greater wealth, 
health, and leisure. In spite of the 
fearful suffering which the world is now 
enduring on account of the war, we may 
say that it is probable that many in 
recent years have overestimated the 
relative proportion of pain to pleasure 
in human and sub-human life. In his 
The Social Basis of Religion Patten has 


called attention to the great change in 
outward conditions of the common 
people in Europe and America—condi- 
tions which have come within the recent 
decades, and are still rapidly developing 
in a favorable direction, and to the con- 
sequent change of view of and interest 
in religion. There is apparently no good 
reason why the life of the vast majority 
of the human race should not be made 
outwardly attractive within a compara- 
tively short space of time. The desire 
for heaven as a place of relief from 
present distress seems certain to become 
rapidly less and less. 

In the second place, we are just at 
the present day skeptical about religion’s 
promises for the future. They may be 
true and valid—or they may not be 
true—who shall tell us? With the 
understanding that religion’s promises of 
heaven may have come more from 
human desires than from supernatural 
revelations which can still be satis- 
factorily demonstrated to be true, these 
promises have come under the shadow 
of doubt. Since we have accepted the 
Copernican view of the earth’s location 
and movements in space, the thought of 
the heaven “up above the sky” has 
lost all definite significance of locality, 
since “up” may be in any direction, 
and no reason is apparent for regarding 
one as more probable than another. 
No new proofs of the validity of the old 
promises of heaven have yet been found 
which satisfactorily take their place. Of 
the heaven-promising religions, then, both 
the goodness and the truth are in doubt. 


Religions Which Save from Hell 


Another form of religion, commonly 
although not always united with the 
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kind which promises heaven, has been 
that which offered deliverance from hell, 
as the punishment due at the close of 
this life for the sins committed in it. 
This was one of the most common forms 
in which Christianity was presented up 
to a generation ago, and it still survives 
among great multitudes today. Mo- 
hammedanism, which derived many of 
its doctrines from corrupt forms of 
Christianity, makes even more definite 
and horrible its threats of purgatory 
or hell for sinner or infidel. Many who 
found this life fairly interesting and 
attractive as it was, or at least as it 
might have been had not religion hedged 
it about with too many prohibitions— 
in fear of the wrath to come—turned 
to religion for salvation, hoping thus 
not only to be spared endless torture but 
to attain to a more or less undesirable 
eternity of bliss. For the traditional 
conception, taken literally, of an eter- 
nity of hymn-singing has not always 
appealed strongly to men, even if the 
surroundings were to be of pearl, crystal, 
and gold. Here again two principal 
faults appear. We have come to under- 
stand that sin and its punishment can- 
not be any more completely separated 
than disease and the pain which accom- 
panies it. And we hold that, after all, 
the destruction caused by the disease 
is a greater evil than the temporary 
pains which are generally the symptoms 
and accompaniments of its activity. 
The greater problem, then, is how to get 
rid of the disease—sin—and we strongly 
incline to the faith that if we can get 
rid of sin, its penalties will also disappear. 
We find it much more difficult than our 
fathers did to believe that a just and 
loving God would torture a man forever 


and ever, either for some unintentioned 
error in his faith or for some sin or sins 
committed within the brief span of 
mortal life and in conditions of great 
temptation. Our theories of divine 
criminology, like those of our human 
criminology, are changing. We are 
abandoning the idea that the chief 
responsibility of the law to the law- 
breaker is to see that he gets a quid pro 
quo for each of his transgressions. Jus- 
tice has fulfilled its duty to the sinner 
as well as to society, we are inclined to 
think, when and only when it has pro- 
tected society and reformed the wrong- 
doer and reinstated him as a useful 
member of society. These and other 
considerations lead us to question both 
the goodness and the truth of the religion 
which offers deliverance from hell. 

Let no one imagine that in the 
brief outline we have given above of 
the promises of historical forms of 
religion we have done or intended to 
de them full justice. It might well be 
questioned whether we have really 
touched the principal value of these 
forms of religion in thus calling atten- 
tion to what their adherents have 
commonly regarded as their main 
advantages. We have noticed some of 
their most prominent and popular 
characteristics, but not their deepest 
meaning. We have intended, by the ex- 
hibition of these features of religion, to 
show why the question is raised today, 
“Are we through with religious faith?” 
in order that we might then see more 
clearly the greater and permanent ele- 
ments of religion, and the character- 
istics which must belong to the ideal 
religion—the religion of the future. 
It will not be primarily the religion of 
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bread and butter, of heaven, or of sal- 
vation from hell. 


II 


The True Office of Religion to Raise 
Life to Its Highest Power 

The office of religion is to raise life 
to its highest power—the earthly, mortal 
life, in the first place and most certainly, 
and probably also the future life, con- 
tinuing this earthly life. Successful 
religion will help a man—all men—to 
make the most of life, intensify life, 
multiply the value of life, fill life full— 
fulfil life. Finally it should be for them 
“a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” If religion can do this 
for men, and nothing else can, then we 
are not through with it and never shall 
be. Have we any religion which will 
do this? Have we any religion which 
has done this? No, apparently not, in 
any universal way. We are inclined 
to think that the higher forms of Chris- 
tianity are better than any -other hi $ 
torical forms of religion. But of 
Christianity we must say that in only a 
few cases can we be confident that it 
has raised the life of the individual to 
the highest power, that it has at least 
partially failed for the larger masses 
of men, and has not thus far been suc- 
cessful enough, even with its adherents, 
to convince the multitudes who know 
them and live with them, of its value, 
much less to win the world. We may 
well hold that the fault was not in 
Christianity but in men’s imperfect 
understanding and application of it. 
But the situation is for us the same— 
the popular forms of religion, even of 
Christianity, have not been fully suc-_ 
cessful. 
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To give “plans and specifications” 
of the ideal religion would be the work 
of years rather than of minutes, and 
indeed it would be impossible for any 
man or number of men to make them 
complete a priori; but I should like to 
try to sketch a kind of “front elevation” 
of the religion which would, if it could 
be realized, accomplish the task we have 
seen to be that set by the nature of 
religion and the needs of humanity. 


Making Persons Out of Animals 


The first task of religion is to make 
persons or individuals out of animals 
of the genus homo. The new-born child 
is a little animal with a few, possibly a 
few score, of instincts, latent or active. 
McDougall names seven primary in- 
stincts: flight, repulsion, curiosity, pug- 
nacity, self-abasement, self-assertion, 
and the parental instinct. To these 
others add _ sociability, acquisition, 
rhythm and beauty, sexual instincts, 
climbing, hunting, the dramatic instinct. 
The child obeys first one instinct and 
then another. He has no will of his 
own. Whatever instinct or combination 
of instincts happens to be aroused con- 
trols him or becomes his will for the time 
being. Now he loves, now he hates, 
now he flees in terror, now he fights 
fiercely, now he feels himself superior 
to all others, now he is abject in sub- 
mission to others. As he grows older, 
intercourse with other people and the 
conditions and needs of the daily life 
establish a superficial order in this chaos, 
and the memories of the pleasures or 
pains, the good or the evil experienced 
while under the control of one set of 
impulses, will modify his action when 
they recur, and add to or diminish the 
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force of others. These experiences of 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions will 
tend to the formation of habits, and the 
possibility of gaining good things will 
in time be narrowed down to a few 
main interests, and the strife between 
the contrary impulses wil] become all the 
fiercer. He is divided—not an in- 
dividual, no longer a multitude of un- 
related instincts in one body—he is a 
few contrary but powerful parties strug- 
gling for exclusive control of the one 
body and spirit. There is only one way 
of coming to peace, to strength, to a 
real will, and a real personality, and that 
is by reorganizing life in view of one 
aim or one principle, offering loyalty to 
one end or one person and thus acquir- 
ing a conscience and becoming a man. 
Some purpose in life must be found 
which will either empower certain in- 
stincts and suppress the others or else, 
if indeed there be such a meaning, 
find the one meaning of all the instincts 
and then turn the power of them all in 
the one direction, and with the full force 
of life become a single, compact, con- 
centrated mind, heart, and will—an 
individual. 

This work of unifying the personality, 
which gives happiness, peace, and power, 
is, as we have said, the first task of 
religion. It is the closing of the fingers 
to make the fist, or the choosing of the 
tones to make the chord. Any force 
which accomplishes this is to that extent 
religious, although not necessarily con- 
nected with familiar and organized re- 
ligion. And we all know instances of 
people in whose lives this result has been 
brought about—some Moses or Isaiah, 
Paul or Luther, who, when their warring 
desires found their unity in religious 
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faith, became superhuman in the impact 
of their personalities upon history. 
Conviction of sin, repentance, conver- 
sion, regeneration, and sanctification 
are familiar names for elements in this 
process of bringing the diverse impulses 
of a life together into one strong will. 
And we all know the multitude for whom 
life becomes more and more a failure as 
old age approaches, because the struggle 
between the various incompatible ambi- 
tions and desires made the satisfaction 
of any one of them impossible. 


Making a Community Out of 
Individuals 

The second task of religion is to 
unite the many individuals into one 
society—smaller groups of comrades, 
one larger group of allies. It is evident 
that the instinct of sociability could 
never be perfectly satisfied without such 
union, and even if there were no such 
instinct, men have to live together, for 
good or ill, and so far as they are reason- 
able they must try to live together for 
good. The state is the outward form 
or one of the outward forms which have 
been established to enable or compel 
men to live together with mutual profit, 
but its efforts become largely successful 
only as the invisible but stronger bonds 
of good-will and intelligence are estab- 
lished between its members. No state 
of any importance has been able to exist 
without that inner unity of its members 
which was determined by religion. All 
ancient kings ruled “by divine right,” 
and they generally claimed to be direct 
descendants of the gods. Doubtless the 
worship of the Roman emperors as gods 
was established in the effort to give some 
religious unity to the heterogeneous mass 
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of nations out of which the empire was 
composed. The decay of Greece and 
the fall of Rome quickly followed the 
spread of religious skepticism. The 
unity of Japan and the lack of unity of 
China today may largely be explained 
by differences in their religion. Japan 
is the gift of the gods from whom its 
rulers are descended. Its history and 
its people are then in a great sense 
divine. Bushido, the “way of the 
warrior,” is the system of religious ethics 
which demands of everyone complete 
and absolute loyalty to the land and its 
ruler. In China the national religion 
is centered in the worship of Heaven and 
Earth, conducted by the ruler, and in 
which the common people have no 
part or responsibility. The emperor is 
chosen by Heaven. If he be a bad 
emperor, he thereby forfeits his right 
to the throne, and anyone is justified in 
rebelling against him and deposing him. 
There is no provision in the Chinese 
religion for a president. The religious 
interest of the empire—or republic— 
doubtless furnished an apparently suffi- 
cient reason for the late president, Yuan 
Shi Kai, to assume the position of 
emperor in the worship of Heaven and 
Earth, and one of the motives for desir- 
ing to accept the title of emperor. The 
proper worship of the common people 
is of their ancestors, but besides that 
there is a great amount of illicit worship 
of local gods and spirits, good and bad. 
There is then little in the religion of 
China to give national unity at any time, 
and almost nothing that serves for the 
present situation, for which tradition 
offers no precedent. 

Many of us think that the terrible 
events of the present are hastening the 


coming of the Federation of the World, 
the Parliament of Man; that eyes now 
looking upon the anarchy of Europe 
shall not be finally closed until the fruit- 
ful harvests of a permanent peace are 
ripening in the fields that have been 
fertilized by rivers of blood. But if 
that shall be, although a hastening 
motive should be the dread of war, and 
the knowledge that no nation can by 
means of it gain as much as it will lose, 
the underlying foundation will be a 
great religious belief in the brotherhood 
of man. 


Making a Universe Out of Man 
and Nature 


Man isa part of nature. In the early 
days, men looked at the animals about 
them and thought them men in other 
forms. They looked at the sun and 
stars, the trees and fountains, they 
listened to the thunder and felt the wind, 
and to all they attributed human spirits. 
Then followed a period of sophistication, 
in which men felt their difference from 
and to some extent their superiority to 
all these things. 


Who knoweth the soul of the man that goeth 
upward, 

And the soul of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth? 

Thou hast made him [man] a little lower 
than God 

And crowned him with glory and honor. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands, 

Thou hast set all things under his feet; 

All sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of the 
field, 

The fowl of the air and the fish of the sea, 

And whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the seas. 


il 


Now again the original attitude is 
returning, but in reversed form. Evolu- 
tion has humbled the pride of man. In 
him we find but a developed animal, 
superior to other animals, doubtless, in 
some ways, but inferior, certainly, in 
other ways, yet largely subject to the 
same laws, and tracing his ancestry back 
to the same parents—bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh. And those 
parents, finally, as in the old mythol- 
ogies, are the Heaven and the Earth. 
And still man is man, and as he cannot 
deny his mind and heart in order to 
assimilate himself to a heaven that is 
nought but vibrating ether and an earth 
that is merely matter in motion, he is 
bound again, like the primitive men, to 
think of a heaven-father and perhaps an 
earth-mother. 


Man doth usurp all space 


Stares thee in rock, bush, river, in the face. _ 


Never yet thine eyes behold a tree; 
’Tis no sea thou seest in the sea, 
Tis but a disguised humanity. 

To avoid thy fellow, vain thy plan; 
All that interests a man is man. 


—HeEnry SUTTON 


Willy-nilly, man is a part of Nature. 
Nature surrounds him, dogs his every 
step, hears his every laugh or sigh, feeds 
him, clothes him, rewards him, punishes 
him, smiles upon him, threatens him, 
and finally takes him to sleep in her 
embrace. On what terms shall he live 
with Nature? for he must live with her, 
on good terms or evil! Some men are 
trying to live with Nature as with 
a great, mysterious, terrible machine, 
which will finally crush out their lives. 
But whether this relation be the true 
one or not, it is not a cheerful one, and 
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it is not a natural one if the history of 
man and his relations with Nature be 
any indication of what natural relations 
between them are. The mechanistic 
view of Nature has been extremely use- 
ful for certain purposes, but it satis- 
fies no philosopher today. Psychology 
seems to contradict it, and it is the 
mortal enemy of religion. If the one 
survives, the other must perish. And so 
we have to say that the third task of 
religion is to unite man and Nature in 
the bonds of a personal affection; that 
man’s life is not raised to its highest 
power until he is no longer a stranger 
in the great palace of the universe, but 
has become the guest and friend of its 
maker and owner and feels himself in 
league with the trees and stones, the 
winds and waves, the summer and the 
snow. 


Summary of Religion’s Tasks 
and Tests 

The religion which will thus make a 
person out of an assembly of stubborn, 
headstrong instincts, a brotherhood out 
of a billion and a half of germinating 
and imperfect persons, and a family out 
of humanity and the rest of the universe 
must be at the same time simple enough 
to be grasped and practiced by the un- 
learned and so reasonable as to meet the 
needs of the highest intellect and the 
severest science. It must be suited to 
the temperaments of the oriental and 
occidental, the phlegmatic and the im- 
pulsive, the philosopher, the artist, and 
the business man. It must embody the 
principles which will solve all the great 
difficulties of mankind, racial, social, 
industrial, political. For although we 
commonly think of these difficulties as 
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ultimately ethical problems, yet ethical must be based on some religious prin- 
maxims, if they are ever to have any ciple and find their power of enforcement 
logical justification or permanent value, _ in religion. 


[To be concluded] 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHURCH HISTORY 
TO MINISTERIAL EFFICIENCY 


JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, D.D. 
Dean of the Theological Seminary, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


We are beginning to see that church history is one phase of universal history, and 
universal history is a phase of social living. To understand the church we therefore 
need to understand the people who composed it, the institutions in the midst of which 
it lived, and which it somewhat approved. So to understand the past is a training in 
the understanding of the present. It is one thing to let conditions affect life 
unconsciously and quite another so intelligently to organize our church life that when 
it is given its true perspective it shall be seen not only to construct a future, but genetically 
to connect that future with a past. The minister’s task is certainly not alien to such an 


undertaking. 


What may the church with reason 
expect of the seminary graduate whom 
it calls to its pastorate? To answer that 
question is to describe the task of the 
theological seminary. Surely the church 
may justly require that he who becomes 
its minister shall be able to lead it wisely 
and so to marshal its forces that the 
church shall be getting done the things 
it ought to do for the good of men and 
the glory of God. 

The great business of the church is 
religion: its task that of promoting reli- 
gion in the lives of individuals and of 
making it effective in all human rela- 
tionships. In a word, the church prays 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
in earth as it is done in heaven,” and it 
works to achieve a perfect answer to 


that prayer. That is the path along 
which the church must go. That is 
the undertaking to which it must address 
itself. 

Here, as elsewhere, leadership is 
essential to success. To the minister 
the church looks for leadership. If he 
fails at that point, the church fails; and 
its high enterprise is delayed by his 
incompetence. If, however, he proves 
wise and tactful, capable of inspiring 
and directing the forces at his command, 
the church will go grandly on, advancing 
from strength to strength, and fulfilling 
nobly its mission. 

To the theological seminary falls the 
task of training the men for whom the 
church has need. It is in the strictest 
sense of the term a professional school, 
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and the profession for which it trains is 
that of religious leadership. The work 
of the ministry is indeed a calling, high 
and holy, and I for one should be the 
last to minimize the importance of a 
direct, divine call to that exalted office; 
but upon its practical side it is a pro- 
fession for which highly specialized 
training is required. Such training it 
is the business of the seminary to pro- 
vide. 

That conception of the task of the 
seminary, if accepted, must be determi- 
native in shaping the theological cur- 
riculum. What subjects may properly 
hold a place in such a course of train- 
ing? That question has been widely and 
earnestly discussed, especially in recent 
years; and a study of the bulletins of 
theological seminaries reveals a consid- 
erable variety of opinion. The tendency 
is to cast out the old; but when it comes 
to deciding what new shall be brought 
in, thereisnoagreement. Decision must 
be made, it seems to me, upon the basis 
of the relationship of the subjects under 
consideration to the true function of the 
seminary. If that function be the train- 
ing of men for religious leadership, then 
the question we must ask concerning ev- 
ery subject proposed for the curriculum 
is, What contribution can it make to 
efficiency in religious leadership? If it 
can prove itself vital and valuable in 
that connection and to that end, then 
it may fairly hold a place in our theo- 
logical discipline. All subjects, as it 
seems to me, must meet that test, and 
be retained only so far as it appears that 
they assist in achieving the real ends 
of seminary training. 

This paper proposes to view church 
history in the light of that test. From 


the beginning, church history has held a 
place in the theological curriculum. 
Shall it be retained? The answer to that 
question must be determined by the 
contribution which church history can 
make to ministerial efficiency, and that 
is the subject which I am to discuss. 

We may very well begin with an 
inquiry as to the nature of history in 
general and of church history in par- 
ticular. Definitions of history may be 
multiplied. I like this one as well as 
any, formulated as it is by one of the 
most eminent of our church historians: 
“History in its broadest sense is the 
setting forth in literary or oral form of 
the development in time of the divine 
plan of the universe in so far as this 
development has become an object of 
true knowledge. Human history would 
include a narration of all that is known 
of the origin of mankind, and the devel- 
opment of human nature in all its as- 
pects and under all circumstances.” 

That definition, with its assertion of 
a divine plan unfolding in the universe, 
may incur the criticism which Ranke 
made of a fellow-worker. “You,” he 
said, “are in the first place a Christian; 
I, in the first place, a historian. There 
is a gulf between us.” The gulf is not a 
great one, and perhaps, in the final inter- 
pretation of history, may entirely dis- 
appear. It is not impossible that the 
study of history may confirm the stu- 
dent’s Christianity, while at the same 
time his Christianity may give him 
insight into the meaning of history. 

At any rate, let us recognize that in 
the study of history we are dealing with 
life. History is not merely a matter of 
facts and dates. It is life, expressed in 
words and deeds. Every fact is an in- 
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carnation. Somebody thought some- 
thing; somebody felt something; and 
thought and feeling leaped into action. 
Man has been upon this earth now for 
some considerable time. He has been 
an active being. He has been doing 
things throughout that period. It is 
the province of history to consider the 
things that he has done, and thus come 
face to face with the life that he has lived. 

In Haskell Museum lie some dis- 
colored bones. We may look at them, 
walk round them, handle them. That’s 
as far as some conceptions of history 
would carry us. A card, however, 
accompanies these unattractive frag- 
ments, and tells us that they are the 
bones of the Princess Mery who lived 
3,000 B.c. That is the point; she lived. 
The true historian will not stand staring 
at those bones. They are nothing. 
She lived. That is the central and vital 
fact for him. Put the flesh upon those 
bones again, kindle the light within the 
brain, make that heart warm and sensi- 
ble once more. Then walk step by step 
with our lady through the life which she 
lived in the far-away past. That is the 
task of the historian. 

In pursuing such a task, he is not 
moving through a dead past. Every 
moment of that past was once living, 
throbbing, passionate present, and it 
must become such to him, else he will 
not understand itatall. Heis observing 
the ceaseless conjugation through the 
centuries of the verbs “to be” and “to 
do.” Life with all the forces that 
strengthen or weaken it; with all the 
forces which have shaped its character 
or guided its course; with all the forms 
of activity in which it has found expres- 
sion; the life of humanity as it has been 
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supported, directed, and expressed in the 
world is the subject-matter of history. 

That conception of history does not 
admit of clear and definite division in the 
field. We are watching an onward- 
moving stream, the waters of which are 
constantly flowing together. Institu- 
tions and movements may be singled out 
for observation, but they cannot be 
understood except as they are seen in 
their relationships to other forms in 
which the thought and life of men have 
come to expression. The student of 
church history must remember that the 
men and women who worshiped, who 
organized themselves into religious com- 
munities, who shaped creeds, were for 
the most part men and women who had 
other interests also. They ate and 
drank; they bought and sold; they 
lived in social relationships; they waged 
war; they engaged in politics; they 
shared actively in the busy life of the 
world. That life in all its forms and 
expressions the student of church history 
must survey before he can rightly under- 
stand and justly appraise the institutions 
and the forces with which he is par- 
ticularly concerned. He wishes to follow 
with special care one part of the current; 
but he has got to keep his eye on the 
whole stream. 

What contributions can church his- 
tory, thus considered and studied, make 
to ministerial efficiency? That is the 
question to which I now attempt an 
answer. I shall make a threefold di- 
vision in my _ treatment—presenting 
church history as a means of discipline, 
as a source of insight, and as a ground of 
faith. Happily, the things which I have 
to suggest are so obvious that they re- 
quire but little discussion. 
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First, then, church history as a means 
of discipline. Though the seminary is 
of necessity a school for professional 
training, the ideals of discipline and cul- 
ture are not to be excluded. Presum- 
ably, these are the main designs of the 
college course; but they may very well 
be carried over into the seminary, espe- 
cially as they bear directly upon effi- 
ciency. 

No subject, I am persuaded, is richer 
in cultural value than church history. 
How vast the field which the student is 
summoned to explore! How varied its 
content! How directly and intimately 
related to the highest interests of human- 
ity are all the issues with which he has to 
deal! “The first of human concerns,” 
says Lord Acton, “is religion, and it is 
the salient feature of the modern cen- 
turies.”” He who studies its unfolding in 
the lives of men, its embodiment in 
institutions, comes close to the heart of 
humanity, and such study cannot but 
have a humanizing and _ liberalizing 
effect, which will ever be a cardinal ele- 
ment in the culture requisite to ministe- 
rial success. 

Further, the student of history is in 
pursuit of facts, and his quest must be 
tireless and persistent. He must be 
mindful of the admonition of the humor- 
ist that it is “better not to know so 
much, as to know so many things that 
ain’t so.” Facts, however, are not 
always easily discoverable or verifiable, 
and they are not to be ascertained ex- 
cept by the most careful, patient, and 
laborious investigation. Perhaps no 
other subject of study calls for such 
clearness of judgment, such penetrating 
discernment, and such careful weighing 
of evidence as does history. In that is 
disciplinary value of the highest order. 


But it is not enough to get at the 
facts. What lies back of them and 
comes to expression in them? There 
are fundamental truths, there are germi- 
nal ideas, there are causal forces which 
underlie and work up through the field 
of action. The mere arrangement of 
events in chronological order is not his- 
tory, and the historian cannot be a mere 
chronicler, for his narrative must move 
from cause to effect, rather than from 
point to point in time. The phenomena 
with which he has to do present a bewil- 
dering variety; but there is a unifying 
principle which binds all together, and 
apart from this nothing which comes 
under review can be understood or ex- 
plained. That principle is causal in its 
nature; and however it may be defined 
beyond that, it is conditioned in its 
operation by its material environment. 
The principle must be apprehended; 
all that conditions its working must be 
fairly weighed; and then the attempt 
must be made to exhibit the movements 
and events which are under observa- 
tion, as related and conditioned by this 
principle and the environment under 
which it works. Such a task requires 
all the acumen of a philosopher, and 
concerning its disciplinary efficacy there 
can be no question. 

I emphasize, first, therefore, the cul- 
tural value of church history. He who 
studies it carefully and diligently is, in 
the process, acquiring rich stores of 
varied knowledge, and disciplining his 
intellectual powers in the highest degree. 
He is attaining mental wealth and 
strength, which will make a direct and 
vital contribution to his efficiency as 
a minister. 

In the second place, I wish to present 
church history as a source of insight. 
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The writer of Chronicles tells us that 
the children of Issachar were “men that 
had understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do.” There could 
be no better description of the type of 
minister needed today. He must under- 
stand his times. He must discern the 
direction of the main currents. He must 
know the men of his own day. Now it 
was a saying of Confucius that he who 
knows one generation knows all. Cer- 
tainly he who has followed the main 
lines of development which run through 
the past and lead to the present will not 
be without some insight into the perils 
and problems of his own time, and the 
determining forces which are at work. 
The past reports itself in the present and 
affords the best light in which to view 
what the present holds. Indeed, the 
path which history opens furnishes the 
best approach to any subject, and we 
are all agreed as to the value of the his- 
torical method. Let us recognize its 
worth as an aid to understanding the 
temper and trend of our times. 

Further, the study of history gives 
steadying ‘power. One is always in 
danger of mistaking eddies and back- 
waters for the main stream, and of being 
disturbed unduly by surface agitations. 
But it is the merit of history, according 
to one great teacher, that it rescues us 
from the temporary and the transient 
and compels us to fasten upon abiding 
issues. That steadies a man. He can 
survey calmly the forces at work about 
him, he can discern those which help 
humanity toward ideal ends, and he can 
take some share in shaping the course of 
events. Indeed, without that insight 
which the study of history gives no man 
is qualified for leadership. The minis- 
ter who has no knowledge of the past 


cannot “cope with the intricate prob- 
lems which thrust themselves contin- 
ually into the life of every man who is a 
force in the real world of ideas. The 
present and the future are alone for the 
strong student who is as wisely conser- 
vative as he is truly progressive, who 
understands the new because he can 
understand the old.” In the words of 
Professor Swing, he who has become 
sympathetic with every old form of 
thought “is alone fitted to step forth 
and assume leadership in an age which, 
apart from him, knows not really from 
whence it came, and even less whither 
it is tending, and least of all whither it 
ought to go.” In that way and at that 
point the study of church history can 
make to the minister’s efficiency a 
contribution of the greatest possible 
value. 

It remains to treat of church history 
as affording a ground for faith. The 
minister must be a man of unconquerable 
optimism. For him there can be no 
yielding to fear or to pessimism. Such 
yielding would be fatal. He must ever 
go with dauntless courage and high 
hopes, and these spring out of an abiding 
faith, a faith that there is a divinity 
which shapes humanity’s ends and 
shapes them wisely and well. Such a 
faith finds encouragement and support 
in the study of history. 

History affords opportunity for the 
long look which enables the student to 
see things in proper perspective. He 
who looks only at the narrow section of 
the life of the church which fills the 
present may be in danger of despair, for, 
as Coventry Patmore reminds us, “ Chris- 
tianity has always seemed to its con- 
temporaries to be in a state of decline.” 
The centuries, however, reveal the 
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triumphant advance of what has com- 
monly seemed a dying cause. Con- 
templation of that inspires courage in 
the present and awakens hope for the 
future. 

The student of history ought to have 
something of the spirit of the child who 
wants to look into the watch to see the 
wheels go round. The historian sees 
how the wheels have been going round. 
He does not look at them long before 
he realizes that behind their moving is 
a master-hand; and he is persuaded that 
in their moving God’s great purposes go 
marching on, not to fall down in utter 
failure and defeat, not toward some final 
and fearful catastrophe, but to a con- 
summation in harmony with God’s 
wisdom and love and with humanity’s 
highest good. I am sure that Lord 
Acton is right when he affirms that the 
study of modern history will aid us to 
see that “the action of Christ who is 
risen on mankind whom he redeemed 
fails not, but increases; that the wisdom 
of divine rule appears not in the perfec- 


tion but in the improvement of the 
world.” 

The minister, of all men, ought to go 
with the sunlight on his brow and the 
conviction in his heart that there is one 
“who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.” The study of all 
history, but in particular the study of 
church history will awaken and support 
that courage and that conviction and 
thus nerve the minister for the tasks 
which challenge him. 

Such seem to me some of the contri- 
butions which the study of church his- 
tory may make to ministerial efficiency. 
It has cultural and disciplinary value 
to a high degree; it opens the safest, 
surest path into understanding of the 
present, and it supports and strengthens 
a faith upon which courage and opti- 
mism may build. So far as these things 
qualify and equip a minister for his 
arduous and exacting work, they justify 
assigning an important and permanent 
place in the training of the ministry to 
the study of church history. 
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JEREMIAH AS HIS NEIGHBORS 
KNEW HIM 


LINDSAY B. LONGACRE, PH.D. 
Professor of Old Testament in the Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 


How many of us really feel that the prophets of the Old Testament were actually 
men and women? Is not our attitude somewhat that of the college student of whom 
Professor H. Moore Stevens tells the following story? He had been lecturing on the 
history of Solomon and his relations with the trans-Jordanic regions. After the class 
a student said to him, “‘ Professor, do you really mean that Solomon was a real person? 
I thought he was just somebody in the Bible.” 

Every effort we can make to give a sense of record to the prophet is a gain. 
Dr. Longacre’s article will help to make Jeremiah something more than a name. 


The study of a prophet is often 
begun too far from the beginning. He 
appears in the Bible as one of the sacred 
authors; his work and authority have 
been accredited and vindicated; his 
religious position is firmly established; 
he has unquestionable historical im- 
portance; in brief, he is a prophet, he 
has arrived. When he is thus ap- 
proached from the conviction of his 
assured greatness, it is easy to ignore 
the experiences which preceded his 
ultimate victory; to regard him as one 
aloof from the discouragements and 
perplexities that harass the souls of lay- 
men; to see in him a perfection without a 
process. 

Where mankind is concerned, this is 
not the divine order. The prophet was 
a man before he was a prophet. And 
any study that does not make due allow- 
ance for this hangs in the air, loses its 
touch with life, and becomes unreal and 
unconvincing. The search for the secret 
and significance of a prophet’s character 
and work must begin as nearly as pos- 
sible where he began. “That is not 


first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; then that which is spiritual.” 
Before any character can be understood, 
it is necessary to learn what conditions 
surrounded his birth and training, what 
his personal characteristics were, and 
what influences were operative in the 
years of his maturity. It may not be 
possible to discover these in any fulness. 
If so, the estimate of the man and his 


_ work must be to that extent tentative. 


Even then, however, if the man in 
question has left behind him a history of 
undoubted importance, the difficulty 
of securing adequate information re- 
garding his early life is no release from 
the obligation, nor from the desirability, 
of doing the best that is possible with 
the materials that are available. 

It is interesting to note that, in the 
case of Jesus, one of the evangelists 
(Luke) seems to have felt the importance 
of filling in as far as possible the story 
of the so-called “silent years” that 
preceded Jesus’ public ministry. Even 
at the comparatively early date when 
Luke wrote, no material seems to have 
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been available, so that he has to content 
himself with the meager statement that 
Jesus “went down along with them [his 
parents] to Nazareth, and did as they 
told him”; and that he “increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man” (Luke 2:51, 52). The latter 
statement is simply quoted from the 
story of the child Samuel (I Sam. 2:26). 

In the case of Jeremiah, while there 
is little that deals directly with his early 
years, his book is rich in biographic 
material which indirectly supplies out- 
lines that can be filled in without serious 
error. No other prophet had a biog- 
rapher of such devotion and assiduity as 
Baruch, and while the present order, or 
disorder, of the book leaves much to 
be desired, it contains such a wealth of 
personal touches that the figure of 
Jeremiah stands out far more clearly 
than that of any other Old Testament 
prophet. 

Jeremiah’s home, Anathoth, a small 
town not far from Jerusalem, had been a 
residence of priests since the days of 
David. When Solomon came to the 
throne, it was to Anathoth that he 
banished Abiathar, the priest who had 
opposed Solomon’s accession (I Kings 
2:26, 27). It has been suggested, and 
it is not impossible, that this Abiathar, 
who was a descendant of Eli, was an 
ancestor of Jeremiah. This would carry 
his family back to the days of the Judges. 


_ But the fact that Jeremiah was of 


priestly descent does not necessarily 
connect him with those famous priests 
of early times, interesting as that con- 
nection would be. Ali that can be 
asserted is that the little Jeremiah grew 
up in a town where dwelt priestly families 
of ancient and distinguished traditions. 


There can be no question that as the 
boy grew up he learned and treasured 
the stories of the great men of old. Not 
the least famous of these national heroes 
was, of course, Saul, the great first king 
of Israel, who had come from the tribe 
within whose bounds the little town of 
Anathoth was situated. Naturally, the 
stories the youthful Jeremiah heard were 
not told as scientific history, but rather 
as precious traditions that reflected the 
interests and aspirations of those who 
told them. In those days, and for many 
years afterward, no distinction was 
drawn between politics and religion, so 
that all history was religious history; 
and there can be no doubt that priests, 
who were the special custodians of the 
religious teaching, would not only pre- 
serve the traditions of the past, but 
would incorporate with those traditions 
their own interpretations and ideals. 

The devastation of the Northern 
Kingdom a century before the time of 
Jeremiah stood out as a dark and des- 
perate conclusion to a period of lessen- 
ing loyalty to Jehovah, a period whose 
colors were all the darker in contrast 
to the tradition of Jeremiah’s day, that 
Israel, in the still more ancient time of 
her sojourn in the wilderness, had been 
as a happy, faithful bride whom Jehovah 
had wooed and won. The tendency 
was as marked then, as now, to glorify 
the distant past—the more distant, the 
more glorious. 

The traditions above referred to are 
to be thought of as mainly oral. It is 
impossible to discover what writings, 
if any, may have been at hand for Jere- 
miah to consult. Of the writings extant 
in his day, some were later incorporated 
in the Bible books, while many others, 
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and perhaps the larger part of them, 
have disappeared. It is doubtful 
whether Jeremiah, either in his youth 
or in his maturity, regarded any of 
these writings as having that sacred 
character which is today associated 
with the Bible. At that time the move- 
ment had barely begun which tended 
to regard any writing as having sanctity 
in itself. God was still recognized as a 
living God, speaking through the living 
voice of his prophets, rather than as a 
God who had enshrined his will once for 
all in a fixed and changeless book. 

Jeremiah, however, had more to do 
than to listen to the stories of the past. 
Life called to him through many other 
channels than the reading of many rolls. 
His was a rich nature, observant, imagi- 
native, poetic, and quickly responsive, 
not only to those aspects of life which 
appeal to the senses, but equally to those 
which are significant of spiritual back- 
grounds and origins. 

On the testimony of his book, it 
is obvious that he was no recluse. He 
moved through life with open eyes and 
a loving heart. The pages of the book 
are richly strewn with allusions to the 
life of town and country. They are not 
dragged in as formal illustrations, but 
fall naturally and spontaneously from 
the lips of one who was at home among 
them. He had watched the farmer in 
the field (4:3), the children in the street 
(6:11), and the refiner of silver sitting 
over his crucible (6:27-30). He knew 
the strife of debtor and creditor (15:10), 
the humiliation of the thief when caught 
(2:26), the lamentations for the dead 
(16:5), and the innocent festivities of 
brides and weddings (2:32; 7:34). A 
good idea of the variety and spontaneity 


of his allusions may be gained by reading 
a few chapters consecutively and under- 
lining each illustrative reference. As 
in the case of the first Psalm (cf. Jer. 
17:5-8), later Bible writers are often 
his debtors for ideas or imagery. 

These allusions throw much light on 
the man’s temper and spirit. They are 
used with such appreciation and with 
such sympathy that one is forced to con- 
clude that they reflect an appreciation 
and sympathy that noted them in the 
first place. As the illustrations used 
by Jesus reflect the country life of Pales- 
tine, and as those used by Paul reflect 
the highly organized life of the Roman 
city, so these illustrations used by Jere- 
miah reflect a very real background; and 
indirectly, but quite reliably, they 
reveal much of his early experience and 
of his personal character. They por- 
tray him as a man at once discerning 
and friendly, one whose piety involved 
no asceticism, and one whose directness 
of appeal or rebuke, in later life, was 
based on a thorough knowledge of the 
habits and limitations, the needs and 
possibilities, of those whom he addressed. 

His ability to make effective use of 
his early experience was due largely to 
intellectual powers at once reflective 
and alert. Here again the true order 
of development must be emphasized. 
He was a thinker before he was a 
prophet; or, one might almost say, he 
became a prophet because he was first a 
thinker. While such a statement is, of 
course, inadequate as an account of the 
whole fact, it is one which is essential. 
The intellectual vigor of the prophets 
generally has been submerged in their 
religious importance. For downright 
intellectual acuteness, as well as for 
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mental powers that gave them a firm 
grasp of difficult situations, they have 
no superiors in the Old Testament. 
One cannot read the first chapter of 
Jeremiah’s book without realizing that 
this great soul dares to challenge even 
a divine impulse until consent can be 
based upon conviction. This attitude 
is conspicuous throughout his career.: 
On the other hand, Jeremiah shared 
with the other great prophets their con- 
demnation of a religion that was unin- 
telligent, or that grew out of ignorance. 
This has been obscured, if not entirely 
hidden, from many an English reader 
of the Bible through an unfortunate 
confusion of uses for the word “heart.” 
In current figurative use this word 
stands for feelings and emotions, so that 
a heartfelt religion, or a “religion of the 
heart,” is regarded as more earnest, 
more vital, and more valid than a form 
of religion that may be supposed to lack 
this “heart” element. The English 
Bible seems to confirm this view. The 
word is of frequent occurrence, and its 
contexts easily permit the piously passive 
mind erroneously to assume that when 
the Hebrew writer or speaker, 2,500 
years ago, used the word “heart” 
figuratively, he used it in the modern 
English sense. This confusion is as 
misleading as it is unfortunate; or 
rather, it is unfortunate because it is 
so misleading. In the ancient, biblical 
use the heart was regarded as the seat 
of understanding, of the broad practical 
knowledge on the basis of which man 
orders his conduct in the life of every 
day. And this is Jeremiah’s use of the 
word. Thus, the Hebrew expression 
“came up upon my heart” is the idiom, 
not for the modern “I felt,” but for 


“Tt occurred to me” (cf. Jer. 3:16; 
7:31; 19:5; 32:35; Acts 7:23). When 
Jeremiah represents Jehovah as saying, 
“T will give them a heart to know’’ 
(Jer. 24:7), he speaks the same idiom 
as Jesus himself, who said, “Out of the 
heart proceed ... . thoughts” (Mark 
7:21). 

This Hebrew usage did not grow out 
of any lack of words by which to 
express the ideas of warmth, earnestness, 
or emotion. These phases of the life 
of the spirit were supposed to have their 
seat in the reins or kidneys or bowels. 
The modern expression, “heart and 
mind,” the Hebrew would render as, 
“reins and heart” (Jer. 11:20). Occa- 
sionally, as at Jer. 17:9, 10, the trans- 
lators have gone beyond their strict 
duty of translation and have rather 
interpreted the words in question. The 
same ambiguity occurs in the New 
Testament as well as in the Old Testa- 
ment, e.g., Phil. 1:8; 2:1, where the 
English reader should compare the King 
James and the Revised versions. 

It is difficult, indeed, for the modern 
reader to adjust himself to the Hebrew 
senses of English words, but this kind of 
necessity is inevitable in translations 
from any foreign language, and when, in 
the books of the prophets, the adjust- 
ment is once made, their spiritual values 
are seen in far clearer light, and an 
intellectual vigor is revealed that has 
been too long obscured. Jeremiah be- 
longs in this intellectual fellowship, and 
the high position he holds in the gallery 
of the prophets is due, at least in part, 
to his mental gifts and to his intellectual 
power. 

One other personal trait should be 
mentioned, and it is one not usually 
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attributed to him; namely, his courage. 
He was bold and vigorous, with a courage 
that was at once physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual. It was not a courage that 
was mere physical recklessness, but 
that deeper and more steadfast courage 
that is often found in refined and sensitive 
natures. In these courage has passed 
beyond the physical abandon springing 
out of an intense but transient excite- 
ment, and has become a vigor and endur- 
ance depending on an utter surrender 
to exalted principles clearly seen and 
firmly grasped. 

It was by virtue of such high-souled 
bravery that Jeremiah was able to with- 
stand isolation and persecution. His 
book offers no complete list of the physi- 
cal dangers into which he was forced, 
such as Paul gives in II Cor. 11: 24-27, 
but it reports at least two occasions 
when he was in danger of his life (11: 18- 
20; 26:8). He had been placed in the 
stocks (chap. 20). Once he was im- 
prisoned and left to die (37:16, 20); and 
at another time he was cast into a 
dungeon for the same fatal purpose 
(38:4-6). But none of these things 
moved him. Not only was his message 
searching and uncompromising, but his 
courage matched his message. 

He has been called “the weeping 
prophet.” ‘This is due in part to the 
supposition that he may have been the 
author of the book entitled, The Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah. But Milton is not 
a weeping poet because he wrote 
“Lycidas,” nor is Tennyson a weeping 
poet because he wrote “In Memoriam,” 
and neither is Jeremiah necessarily to be 
regarded as a weeping prophet because 
he may have written these touching 
laments, whose title, at least, is obviously 


from some other hand than his own. 
There are a few places in his book that 
mention him as weeping, or as wishing 
that he might weep (9:1; 13:17; 14:17), 
but, surprising as it may seem, they are 
not more numerous than similar refer- 
ences to the apostle Paul (e.g., Phil. 
3:18; Acts 20:19). And, indeed, these 
scattered suggestions cannot stand 
against the direct and indirect testi- 
mony of the whole book. 

As a matter of fact, Jeremiah wept, 
just as Paul wept, and just as every 
Oriental wept, and weeps today. But 
he was no such lachrymose weakling as 
might be supposed from the mild aver- 
sion with which he is regarded by some 
energetic Christians, and still less from 
some of the cheap wit that claims him 
for its victim. Such a reputation is 
quite misleading and is contradicted by 
his whole history. He calls himself an 
assayer of the people, one in whose 
furnace the precious metal is separated 
from the dross. The word of God was 
in his heart “like a fire, and like a ham- 
mer that shatters the rock” (23:29). 
He was, again in his own words, “an 
iron pillar, a fortified city, and brazen 
walls against the whole land,” and they 
fought against him but did not prevail 
(Jer. 1:18, 19; 15:20, 21). The oppo- 
sition he aroused is alone a sufficient 
tribute to his force and vigor. 


Gentle and refined he was, but neither 


timid nor tearful. Sympathetic, alert, 
courageous, he is the Invincible Saint 
of the Old Testament, with the force of 
the Hammer, the consuming power of 
the Flame, and the inflexible strength 
of the Iron Column. It is these figures 
that must describe him, and it is thus 
his neighbors knew him. 
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THE DEVIATIONS OF MATTHEW AND 
LUKE IN THE “SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT” 


REV. CARL S. PATTON, PH.D. 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 


From the days of the old fathers Christians have been conscious of the variations 
in the gospel accounts of the life of Jesus. Some have looked upon this fact as an 
injury to Christian faith. Others have seen in it a new proof of the trustworthiness of 
the gospel narrative. The champions of each view may sometimes have made over- 
statements, and the following serious and impartial study of the actual facts will 


certainly be helpful. 


It is assumed in this article that the 
verbal resemblances between Matthew’s 
“Sermon on the Mount” and Luke’s 
“Sermon on the Level Place” are so 
striking as to make it certain that the 
two evangelists are here working over 
the same documentary source. That 
portion of Matthew’s “Sermon” which 
is not duplicated in Luke’s, but which 
Luke has either omitted or placed in 
other connections, does not here come 
into consideration. The purpose of the 
writer is to throw some little light upon 
the literary habits of the first and third 
evangelists. The whole passage dis- 
cussed is so brief that the writer avoids 
burdening his text with citations. 

Matthew’s first beatitude reads, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ Luke’s 
parallel reads merely, “Blessed are the 
poor.” A deviation very similar in 
sentiment appears in Matthew’s beati- 
tude which reads, “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” and Luke’s saying, “Blessed are 
they that hunger.” It has often been 
remarked that Luke’s Gospel shows a 


_ special interest in the poor. That he 


intends his words in these two beatitudes 
to be taken literally is indicated by the 
fact that he adds the word “now” 
(“Blessed are those who hunger now”), 
and in a later verse appends a corre- 
sponding woe to those who are rich and 
well fed. Matthew on the other hand 
has a tendency, observable in many 
other instances, to “spiritualize.” The 
word for “righteousness” is a favorite 
with him, occurring seven times in his 
Gospel and but once in Luke’s. It 
has been said, quite correctly, that 
“righteousness belongs to the gospel 
in Matthew alone.” The little word 
“now” is likewise a favorite with Luke, 
occuring fourteen times in his Gospel 
as against four times in Matthew. 
Whether the report of what Jesus said 
be more correctly given by Matthew or 
by Luke will have to depend upon larger 
considerations than are here in question, 
though the balance might seem to incline 
to the side of Luke. 

In the passage where Matthew says 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy, but I say unto you, love 
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your enemies,” Luke says simply, “I 
say unto you that hear, love your ene- 
mies.” If Luke be here regarded as 
the innovator, he may naturally have 
omitted Matthew’s earlier clauses, be- 
cause he did not remember that in the 
Old Testament commandments, which 
Jesus is here revising, it had really been 
said that one was to hate his enemy. 
That Luke may here be the innovator 
is indicated by the facts that the word 
he uses slightly later for “hate” is one 
which in another connection he substi- 
tutes for a corresponding phrase of 
Matthew, and that his word for “bless” 
is also a favorite with him, being used 
by him fourteen times as against six 
times by Matthew. 

The injunction of Jesus according to 
Matthew, “Be ye therefore perfect,” 
Luke seems to have softened into the 
injunction, ye therefore merciful,” 
as being more within the bounds of 
attainment. Besides, “mercy” is a 
favorite conception with Luke, coming 
out strongly in several of the parables 
peculiar to him. In another connection 
where Matthews says, “It is enough that 
the disciple should be as his Master,” 
Luke says, “The disciple when he is 
perfected, shall be as his Master.”” This 
and similar tonings-down of utterances 
which in Matthew might seem to set an 
impossible standard betray Luke’s hand 
in the passage in question. 

To Matthew’s command, “Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged,” Luke 
adds, “‘Condemn not and ye shall not 
be condemned.” As the verb for 
“judge” is ambiguous, not necessarily 
implying an adverse judgment, Luke 


_ May not have thought the statement as 


given in Matthew sufficiently explicit. 


Or Matthew, if he found the saying in 
his source as it now reads in Luke, may 
have considered the second sentence 
superfluous, and may have omitted it 
through his well-known habit of con- 
densation. 

To the “Golden Rule” Matthew 
adds a phrase not found in Luke: “For 
this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matthew’s inclusion of the phrase may 
be accounted for by his special interest 
in harmonizing Christianity with Juda- 
ism; Luke’s omission of it (if it lay 
before him and was not added by Mat- 
thew), by his lack of interest in Jewish 
matters. Or the phrase may have been 
a proverbial or oft-repeated one in the 
Jewish Christian churches. It is found 
in Tobit and Sirach. 

Matthew’s warning to “beware of 
the false prophets,” with its definite 
article before the noun, seems to imply 
that the false prophets had become a 
somewhat definite and well-known class. 
It seems to bespeak the experience of 
the early church. Perhaps, since it is 
not included by Luke, we should at- 
tribute its addition to Matthew. The 
saying about the trees and their fruits, 
to which the warning about the false 
prophets is Matthew’s introduction, 
Matthew enforces by repeating the same 
sentence twice. In other instances, as 
where Matthew makes Jesus say to 
Peter what he has earlier said to Satan, 
Matthew seems to betray a weakness 
for repeating words or formulas which 
he has used in an earlier place. In the 
present instance, beside repeating the 
same verse twice, Matthew seems, in his 
words about the tree being hewn down, 
to have carried over a reminiscence from 
the initial speech of John the Baptist. 


The simile of the two houses, with 
which each evangelist concludes Jesus’ 
sermon, betrays such divergences as to 
lead Harnack to question whether the 
two evangelists are here depending 
upon an identical source. Matthew’s 
contrast is between a house built on the 
rock and one built on the sand. Luke’s 
is entirely between one built with a 
foundation and one built without a 
foundation. As Luke’s form of the 
simile is the more elaborate, involving 
the observation that, irrespective of the 
soil, a stable structure may be reared 
if only the foundation be deep enough, 
it may be safe to consider Luke as the 
innovator here. A careful comparison 
of the wording throughout the passage 
shows the actual verbal resemblance to 
be much slighter than in most other sec- 
tions of the sermons. Yet the words in 
which the similes are introduced in the 
two Gospels are identical, and their 
position as the conclusion of the respec- 
tive reports of the sermon may be taken 
to indicate that the evangelists here 
consider themselves to be reporting the 
same saying. If Luke re-worked the 
saying to fit conditions of a soil and 
climate unlike those indicated in Mat- 
thew’s form, this may have led him to 
be careless of the actual wording of his 
source, even in those parts of the saying 
where he might have followed that 
wording more closely if he had cared 
to do so. 

This sketch, which might easily have 
been much more detailed, leaves us at 
least with a glimpse of some of the liter- 
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ary habits of Matthew and Luke. 
Matthew seems in general to follow his 
source more closely and to permit him- 
self fewer improvements upon it than 
Luke; and this agrees with what we 
learn from the treatment which both 
evangelists accord to Mark. Yet Mat- 
thew, apparently, has his tendency to 
“spiritualize”; he has his Jewish point 
of view; he shows his habit of repeating 
himself. But Luke seems much more 
conscious of his responsibility to im- 
prove the style of his source, to correct 
ambiguities, or remove _ repetitious 
phrases; he permits himself much 
greater liberties in re-wording or even 
re-working passages; though Luke may 
occasionally be suspected of being 
nearer the original than Matthew. 

If one, however, compares the amount 
and character of the divergence shown 
in these reports of the sayings of Jesus 
with the comparative agreement be- 
tween Matthew and Luke in the sayings 
which they copy from Mark, one is led 
to raise another question: Had the 
sayings-source, which evidently lies ulti- 
mately back of Matthew and Luke, 
passed through one process of develop- 
ment before it came into the hands of 
Matthew, and through a somewhat 
different history before it came to Luke? 
And did it, therefore, as it finally lay 
before the two of them, really constitute 
two immediate sources with consider- 
able divergences between them, though 
both ultimately derived from the one 
original sayings-document? But that 
is another question. 
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THE SPRINKLING OF THE NATIONS 
AN INTERPRETATION AND A PARALLEL 


REV. JOHN M. WADDELL 
Bellevue Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Prophecy, so far as it deals with 
principles, is perennially true and vital. 
Not infrequently it finds specific ful- 
filment in the facts and circumstances 
of widely separated generations. 

Thus the prophet Isaiah, in the 
familiar passage of the “Suffering Serv- 
ant” (5§2:13—53:12—the passage which 
has been so beautifully called “the 
golden passional of inspired poetry’’), 
plainly had in mind, and clearly enun- 
ciated, the great vital principle of vicari- 
ous suffering—the blessing of the many 
through the suffering of the One. 

And doubtless the “One” whom 
Isaiah had in mind, Jehovah’s “‘Suffer- 
ing Servant,” of the marred visage and 
the uncomely form, despised and re- 
jected, was a composite “One,” sym- 
bolizing the Jewish people as a whole, 
scattered, suffering, exiled among strange 
peoples, and yet, by that very fact, 
“sprinkling the nations” with the saving 
knowledge of the true God. 

The prophet in his vision, it will be 
remembered, saw his people led away 
captive, Israel’s very nationality marred 
almost beyond recognition—“‘his visage 
so marred, more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men”; and 
yet he also saw this very suffering and 
humiliation of his beloved people work- 
ing out in the wider blessing of the world 
at large, old Babylon herself catching 
something of the knowledge of the true 
God from the captive people. And as 


a matter of fact, not only in the Jewish 
captivity in Babylon, but in the later 
dispersion of the race throughout the 
world, the great nations were sprinkled 
with the knowledge of God, and the way 
was definitely prepared for the coming 
Messiah. Such, doubtless, was the 
prophet’s own vision. 

But as the centuries passed, and 
Jewish history developed, and the Mes- 
siah came, there was seen to be such a 
parallel to all this in his own suffering 
and rejection, and the resulting world- 
benefit, that he came to be recognized 
as the “Suffering Servant” of the marred 
visage, through whose sufferings the 
nations were to be sprinkled with saving 
truth and power; and this passage of the 
prophet has become the classic expression 
of the vicarious atonement. 

And reasonably so; for his visage was 
marred, not merely by the thorn-crown 
pressed down upon his unresisting fore- 
head, not merely by the spear-thrust 
and the driven spikes—the physical 
marring of the Christ-visage was the 
very least part of his suffering—but all 
his humiliation, all his hardship, all his 
self-abnegation, all his Gethsemanes 
contributed to the full cup of his suffer- 
ing, that he might sprinkle the nations 
with the hope of salvation. And in the 
ingathering of the nations to him, 
through all these Christian centuries, 
there is to be seen the constant witness 
of the power of vicarious suffering—the 
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literal “sprinkling of the world’s nations” 
through the marring of the world’s 
Savior. 

So much for the prophecy, and its 
specific fulfilment in Christ. 

And now, again in these latter days, 
in this twentieth century after the 
specific marring of the Christ visage, 
history seems to be repeating itself in 
all the essentials of this prophetic pas- 
sage. Suffering, not of the One but 
of the many, and yet vicarious suffering, 
is again being used, in the great plan 
of God, for the “sprinkling of the 
nations.” 

Without attempting to justify the 
stupendous tragedy of the European 
War (any more than Calvary, as man’s 
deed, was justified, for both sprang 
from the culmination of human hate 
and selfishness), and certainly without 
crowning with a halo, or assuming to nail 
to the cross of hate, Belgium or Poland 
or Serbia or even bleeding Armenia, 
but thinking rather of the whole vast 
panorama of suffering peoples—this 
marring of the many—can we neverthe- 
less say that through all this vicarious 
suffering the great hand of God is not 
again “sprinkling the nations” ? 

When on that midsummer morning 
two years ago we wakened with a shud- 
der to the realization that war was 
actually on among the great nations of 
the world, the instinctive thought of 
every Christian heart was that the Christ 
was again being wounded in the very 
house of his friends—his visage again 
marred. 

Not merely in the awful inhumanity 
of it all; not merely in the suffering of 
the soldiers in trench and field, in moun- 
tain and morass, in sea and air, in liquid 


fire and withering gas; not merely in 
the desolation of countless happy homes, 
the suffering of the aged and the help- 
less and the little children—all this, 
of course, the Christian consciousness 
shared with humanitarians the world 
over—but over and above all the pathos 
of it, and the horror of it, there was this 
outstanding, benumbing realization that 
the Christ was being marred. If the 
great Christian nations were Christian 
only in name, if the fabric of a Christian 
civilization, twenty centuries in the 
weaving, was to be rent in a night, like 
the temple veil, was not something, 
somewhere, tremendously wrong? And 
there were not wanting, it will be remem- 
bered, multitudes to shout it from the 
housetops that Christianity was a 
colossal failure. 

Oh, yes, the Christ-visage was 
marred in that year 1914; and it is being 
marred today, “more than any man.” 
But what of the “sprinkling of the 
nations”’ ? 

Is it merely coincidence, can we think, 
that from all quarters of the globe today, 
from all the great mission lands, reports 
are coming of teeming thousands crowd- 
ing to the standards of the Christ, the 
old “ensign of the people” ? 

Why, Paul himself never had a story 
to bring back to the Jerusalem Council 
more wonderful, more thrilling, than the 
stories brought back this year by the 
missionaries to their various church 
bodies: stories of nations literally 
“crowding to be born.” 

In a recent number of the American 
Review of Reviews there was a thought- 
ful article under the caption, “The 
World’s New Turning to Christ.” It 
was written, not from the standpoint 
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of the religionist at all, but of the keen 
observer of world-conditions, and was 
based on reports from the mission fields, 
as given at Saratoga, Atlantic City, and 
elsewhere. 

It showed that in Korea alone there 
is a Pentecost every week—an average 
of 3,000 converts each week for a year. 
In China, 7,000 of her most influential 
men—scholars, officials, leaders—have 
openly accepted Christ, and are enrolled 
in classes for Bible-study. 

In Japan, a great wave of evangelism 
is sweeping over that hitherto unemo- 
tional people, and all the Protestant 
Christian forces are united to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

In India, there is a waiting-list of 
150,000 applicants for baptism, waiting 
because there are not schools enough 
and churches enough to accommodate 
them, nor enough missionaries to train 
them; and this waiting-list is growing 
more rapidly than the agencies for taking 
care of it. The missionary force in 
India finds itself completely over- 
whelmed; whole villages and countries 
are turning, en masse, to Christianity. 
Recently 200 mayors, or head-men, of 
as many villages voted in conference 
to use all their influence to make their 
entire communities Christian. 

From at least three different countries 
come stories of churches, with seating 
capacity of 1,000, finding it necessary 
to hold three successive services on the 
Sabbath, no one worshiper being allowed 
to attend more than one of them. 

Africa, South America, and even 
pitiful Mexico, each sends her thrilling 
story, while in war-stricken Europe there 
is everywhere a new emphasis on religious 
faith and hope. There is a renaissance 


of prayer: soldiers praying on the eve 
of battle, thousands of testaments being 
thumbmarked in the trenches. Re- 
vivals are on in portions of France and 
in Bulgaria. 

Is it merely coincidence, we may 
thoughtfully ask—just a colossal coin- 
cidence with the world-war and its pitiful 
marring of the Christ-visage? Just 
coincidence? Or is the divine “‘so” of 
the prophet still vital? “So, shall he 
sprinkle many nations.” 

Some elements of coincidence there 
may possibly be, doubtless are; but on 
the whole is it not more consonant with 
both reason and faith to conclude that 
the great war is having a sobering effect 
upon the world; that a subtle influence 
from it is turning men’s minds toward 
God and eternity ? 

In some instances the relation be- 
tween the war and this widespread 
spiritual awakening may be very defi- 
nitely traced. Take the case of China. 
The world-war is giving to poor old 
China the opportunity to work out her 
own birth-struggle without outside inter- 
ference, an opportunity such as, hu- 
manly speaking and politically speaking 
(as everyone knows who has given any 
intelligent thought to the eastern ques- 
tion), she never could otherwise have had. 
And as a result there is a marvelous 
transformation going on in China. In 
spite of her frequent political revolutions 
—by means of them, possibly, in the last 
analysis—she is experiencing a real revo- 
lution. And fundamental in her trans- 
formation is the moral and religious 
change that is going on. 

Descending for a moment to particu- 
lars, China has just succeeded in abolish- 
ing the institutional pawnshop, a thing 
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that has been a moral and economic 
octopus, oppressing her unhappy people; 
and many properties, strategically 
located in her great cities, thus being 
vacated, are being secured as propagat- 
ing centers of the Christian faith. 

The relation of all thistothe war? It 
is very clear and direct; in fact it is a 
double relation. Not only does the war, 
the preoccupation of the western nations, 
give China the opportunity to solve her 
own problems in peace, but here in 
America vast sums of money are being 
made in the traffic in munitions, and 
trade in many lines is stimulated by the 
war conditions. These facts are being 
urged by the leaders of various churches 
as the basis of an active campaign to 
raise, this year, extra millions of dollars, 
a part of which at least will be used for 
the purchase of those desired properties 
in Chinese cities. 

This is just one direct line of cause 
and effect, connecting the great war 
and the progress of the Kingdom. 
Many more might be traced; but the 
chief factor, doubtless, in the world-wide 
sprinkling of the nations today, is the 
subtle influence of the world’s suffering 


and futility, turning men’s hearts long- 
ingly to the really permanent and divine: 
the age-old influence of a vicarious suf- 
fering. 

And now when all is said, what does 
it amount to? Not that the war is 
justified. Here is no belated conten- 
tion for the worn-out plea that ends 
justify means. But it does amount to 
this, namely, the strengthening of our 
own conviction that in spite of the 
awful ravages of men’s hate, in spite of 
wars and rumors of wars, Christ’s great 
Kingdom is still coming on—and coming 
by the same power of vicarious suffering; 
that the same Jehovah-God, who 
sprinkled the nations with saving truth 
through the suffering and dispersion of 
his Servant, Israel, the same Father-God, 
who gave his only begotten Son, that by 
his marred visage he might sprinkle the 
nations anew, this God, our God, is still 
God, and is able, out of the turmoil and 
the hating, out of the chaos and the 
suffering, to bring righteousness and 
peace, sprinkling new-born nations with 
the saving power of his truth. And 
the day of the pessimist has not yet 
dawned! 
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The Decline of the Rural Church 

In the September number of the 
American Journal of Sociology, the diminish- 
ing usefulness of the rural church is discussed 
by Anton T. Boisen of Maine under the 
caption of “Factors Which Have to Do with 
the Decline of the Country Church.” Dur- 
ing the last five years the writer has worked 
as field investigator for the Department of 
Church and Country Life of the Presby- 
terian Church of America, his operations 
extending through Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kansas, New York, and Maine. The method 
used combined features of the social sur- 
vey worked out by Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
with an intensive study similar to, although 
not derived from, that presented in Gill and 
Pinchot’s Country Church. The chief meas- 
ure of interest in the church was accepted 
as evidenced in church attendance. The 
data on this, as well as on school training, 
financial standing, social activities, and 
other pertinent questions, were obtained by 
submitting the names of the residents of the 
community to a few well-informed men and 
accepting their classification. The study 
embraces in all about 12,000 persons. In 
the districts studied the proportion of non- 
churchgoers varies considerably, from 20 
per cent in Tennessee and 28 per cent in 
Missouri to 45 per cent in Kansas, 53 per 
cent in Westchester County, New York, and 
65 per cent in Maine. It is pointed out by 
the writer as a startling fact that in the two 
sections exhibiting the feeblest efficiency as 
regards church management the church 
attendance is most general. The school 
training of the people in the different sec- 
tions indicates with sufficient clarity the 
educational advancement in these com- 
munities. From the tables it is shown that 
“in the Tennessee and Missouri districts, 
where the interest in the church was general, 
the percentage of people with more than 


common-school training was relatively low, 
while in Kansas, New York, and Maine, 
where interest in the church was restricted, 
the percentage of people with more than 
common-school training was relatively 
high.” The increase in tenancy is commonly 
understood to be one of the chief causes of 
the decline of the country church. The 
writer’s investigations tended to disprove 
this. In Maine, with the lowest proportion 
of tenancy, was also found the most meager 
church interest. ‘In four Maine communi- 
ties studied, 73 per cent of the farmers did 
not attend church.” The scarcity of labor 
in rural districts is a marked factor in lower- 
ing church attendance. The facilities for 
social intercourse outside the church deter- 
mines largely attendance at church. In 
New England communities, where the at- 
tendance was relatively small, societies such 
as the Masons, Rebeccas, and the Knights 
of Pythias were flourishing, while in Tennes- 


see, Missouri, and Kansas similar organiza- 


tions were either absent or poorly developed 
and church interest very general. The 
factor which appears to bear most directly 
upon the decline of the country church is 
the conception of religion in the various 
districts. The author goes so far as to state 
that the removal of the fear-compulsion from 
the preaching of a literal hell, due to the 
liberalizing of public opinion, is the main 
cause of the restricted interest in the church. 
“In the five sections studied the proportion 
of those who have lost interest in the church 
varies directly with the liberalizing of popu- 
lar religious opinion; and in the process of 
liberalizing popular opinion the efficiency of 
the schools and even of the churches them- 
selves has worked, at least temporarily, to 
the church’s disadvantage.” A significant 
and hopeful fact remains, namely, that even 
in the more liberalized sections the better- 
educated and the more public-spirited are 
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still, for the most part, interested in the 
church, and the chief losses are among those 
in whom the altruistic and social interests 
are poorly developed. 


Is a Creed a Sine Qua Non of 
Religion? 


This question is given an emphatic 
negative by R. A. C. MacMillan in the 
Expositor for September, in an article en- 
titled “The Religion without a Creed.” In 
the present time when religion is expressing 
itself in all sorts of unconventional forms 
it may be pertinent to ask whether prin- 
ciples of religion exist today which are real 
and yet are not the simple product of expe- 
rience. Principles may be adduced in the 
religious field which are discovered in expe- 
rience, like every other form of knowledge, 
but are not derived from it. ‘Such prin- 
ciples would be described as a priori con- 
victions of God and intuitions of the Unseen 
which owe nothing to the facts of history, 
except in the secondary sense that all truth 
is enriched by experience.” Have these the 
reality of fact? Do they make possible a 
real relation between man and God, or does 
the religious consciousness remain within 
a closed circle of subjective feelings and 
ideas, imagining reality where none exists ? 
Religion is generally evaluated in two 
entirely different ways. One is that religion 
is with its principles and institutions exclu- 
sively derived from facts of history and that 
when the significance of these facts dis- 
appears the decay and disappearance of 
religion itself are assured. Christianity is 
moribund because the facts from which its 
experience is derived are losing significance. 
The other evaluation of religion is that it is 
a congenital element of consciousness, 
“instinctive, original, and of universal 
acceptance.” The indifferent skeptic holds 
that with either alternative the principles 
of religion remain purely subjective, having 
no substantive reality. The effect of such a 
time spirit is seen today in the large majority 


of those who are losing sympathy with 
tradition and with all the institutions of 
historical religion. Many of these have a 
religion which is sufficiently real to them. 
They have a religion without a creed, con- 
taining all the elements necessary to reli- 
gious experience. They have a genuine 
religious life, but find it difficult if not 
impossible to relate it to the historical facts 
of Christianity. Such a religion, although 
not dependent on fact as if it were only a 
derived product, really has a near affinity 
for fact. This religion without a creed is 
not actually out of sympathy with historical 
religion. It is a mental suspension of his- 
torical elements which have not yet been 
assimilated, and is really a religion his- 
torical in both character and motive. It 
is akin to that elemental religion expressed 
in the Hebrew psalms, as a “‘pure experience 
of God.” ‘The only certain knowledge I 
have of God is the knowledge that he knows 
me through and through.” This elemental 
religion is not a substitute for the historical 
religion of the New Testament. It contains 
all that is essential in historical religion 
until the particular type of mind which 
holds it is capable of entertaining more 
definite ideas. “Jesus Christ did not come 
to destroy such elemental knowledge of 
God, but to bring it to maturity by the 
demonstration of his own flesh and blood.” 
‘“Whatever our own religious profession may 
be, however orthodox and doctrinal we 
may like to be, times will come in our lives 
when stress of experience, overcoming our 
accustomed habitudes of feeling and reflec- 
tion, drives us back on this elemental 
knowledge of God, and then the most of 
historical fact that remains to us may only 
be, not even a face, but perhaps a hem that 
we can hardly recognize.” 


Nation-Building 


In the Expositor for October is found an 
address on “The Building of the Nation,” 
which was delivered by President Nicholas 
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Murray Butler at the annual luncheon of 
the Associated Press held in New York City. 
The opinion of George Meredith, given 
twenty years since, that with the happy 
outcome of the Civil War the American 
people had become leaders in civilization, 
is quoted and the following questions are 
asked: “‘Have we an American nation? If 
so, is that nation conscious of a unity of 
purpose and of ideals? If so, what is 
to be the policy of that nation in the 
immediate future?” The comparatively 
recent emergence of the nation-idea is 
noted. Not till the dream of a universal 
political empire had lost its hold upon the 
leaders of society did the organizing force of 
nationhood make itself felt in the thoughts 
and lives of men. A nation is defined as 
“a population of an ethnic unity inhabiting 
a geographic unity under a common form 
of government.” The great danger has 
been, and still is, that people in seeking a 
geographic unity for nation-building have 
endeavored to incorporate discordant ethnic 
elements and to hold them in stern sub- 
jection. Again, in the development of the 
national ideal the nation has come to be 
conceived by many as an end in itself, “su- 
perior to law, to the conventions of morality, 
and to the precepts of religion.” The pres- 
ent European war is an inevitable result of 
this type of thinking. There is an American 
nation. This has come into being as one of 
the issues of that movement for civil and 
political liberty, and for individual freedom, 
which displayed itself in Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and which 
traveled westward with the Puritan to 
Massachusetts Bay and with the Cavalier 
to Virginia. The two divergent forces of 
absolute federal control and sovereign au- 
thority in the individual state mainly 
brought about the war. These happily met 
adjustment. Then two other disintegrating 
forces appeared: (1) economic differences 
over a wide territory, creating a class con- 
flict between capital and labor, and (2) im- 


migration from other countries, bringing 
from the Old World its animosities and 
feuds and hates, and depriving America of 
unity of attitude, of feeling, and of policy in 
dealing with international questions. This 
last forms the gravest menace to nation- 
building today. The task before the Ameri- 
can people is the integration of all the 
heterogeneous elements within the body 
politic around those great principles which 
will make an America free, just, forward- 
facing, and spending itself, not in mere 
self-aggrandizement, but in the highest 
service for the general good of all mankind. 


The Rural Church and Its Pastor 


“Why Pastors Leave Country Churches” 
is the subject of an article in The Conti- 
nent for August 10, the authorship of 
which is not given. One reason for the 
exodus of the country minister is the fact 
that he is underpaid. The argument that 
money is more valuable in the country than 
in the city fails to make good. Again, the 
country minister not infrequently feels or is 
made to feel that he has no place in the 
denomination. The positions are all filled 
and the work all done by the men in city 
pastorates. Such being the condition, it is 
natural for the budding preacher to remain 
in a country parish no longer than absolutely 
necessary and to move to the city for the 
much-dreamed-of lengthy pastorate. The 
usual assumption is that not much can be 
expected from country ministers. A third 
reason for leaving the country church is the 
distressing provincialism against which the 
rural pastor must wage a life-long battle. 
In the city one can get away from provincial- 
ism but in the country one has to live with 
it. Against it, the preacher “will batter his 
head and bruise his heart all the days of 
his ministry, unless, alas, he loses the 
bright dreams and the high ambitions of his 
youth and settles down into the same rut 
as his parishioners, or goes off to the city— 
another minister finished practicing.” 
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Pauline Theology and the Conception 
of Christian Sonship 

Professor H. A. A. Kennedy in The 
Expositor for July writes on “The Regula- 
tive Value for the Pauline Theology of the 
Conception of Christian Sonship.” Paul’s 
conception of Fatherhood may fitly be 
made to revolve round two conceptions, 
“the Father of Compassions”’ (II. Cor. 1:3) 
and “the Father of Glory” (Eph. 1:17). 
The first conception implies love and tender- 
ness. This divine compassion which has its 
counterpart in Jesus’ gracious attitude 
toward human need, finds supreme utter- 
ance in God’s redeeming purpose. This 
constitutes its central significance for 
Paul. 

The second aspect of Paul’s conception 
of the divine Fatherhood implies majesty, 
divine energy operating in and on behalf 
of those who are “‘sons,” and the infinite 
divine resources placed at their disposal. 

What is the bearing of Paul’s conception 
of Christian sonship upon Pauline theology ? 
In the first place it forms ‘‘the link between 
certain more or less technical ideas and the 
demands of practical experience. For ex- 
ample, whatever else justification may 
mean to Paul, it at least means a new 
relation to God, and when this relation turns 
out to be essentially that of sonship the 
entire significance of justification appears 
in a new light. 

Secondly, Paul’s idea of sonship strikes 
the “balance between the individual and 
the social aspect of Christianity. Paul was 
ever seeking to adjust the relation of the 
individual to the society, and no category 
so fitly meets his requirement as that of 
sonship.” 

To Paul the relation of sonship to the 
Father implies a blessedness which cannot 
essentially be surpassed. The eschato- 
logical outlook of Paul must always be 
judged in the light of his filial consciousness. 
In a unique way he takes precisely the 
same Position as does Jesus. His entire 


idea of Christian sonship is most intimately 
related to the teachings of the Master. 
The very aspects of divine Fatherhood 
stressed by Paul are the very features 
emphasized in the teaching of Jesus. Paul’s 
Epistles are in reality an interpretation of 
the mind of Christ. 


Religious Advance in Fifty Years 


In the American Journal of Theology for 
July, President W. H. P. Faunce writes on 
the theme “Religious Advance in Fifty 
Years.”” The most noteworthy element 
in the religious advance of the past fifty 
years is in the rise of the idea of progress 
and evolution in religion. Instead of 
being static and unchangeable, religion 
has become dynamic and is conceived of as 
an unfolding, a forward-looking, upward- 
striving power. This conception of prog- 
ress has given a new expression to religious 
faith in the hymnology of the church. The 
old hymns were peculiarly plaintive. To- 
day we hear hymns of virility and joyous- 
ness. 

Another profound change in the realm 
of religion during the last fifty years lies in 
the direction of a preference for the psycho- 
logical approach to reality in place of the 
old dogmatic approach. ‘The forgiveness 
of sins, once a forensic process, is now inter- 
preted as an inner experience, a change in 
the consciousness of God and man. The 
second coming, once a stupendous spectacle, 
has become a far more significant entrance 
of Christ into the consciousness of humanity 
—his immergence in the thinking and hop- 
ing and toiling of the entire world.” This 
changing point of view is having its effect 
on denominationalism. Christian unity is 
making rapid advances. Together with 
this development is found the growth of 
comparative religion. . The human processes 
by which other races have reached religious 
truth are being recognized. 

This transition involves peril. The 
dogmatic method gave a sense of authority 
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which the psychological approach has not 
yet attained. With this shift comes the 
danger of the loosening of life, but also there 
comes the joy of a new inspiration in living. 

Another notable change is that the 
sense of sin is becoming increasingly more 
urgent and compelling. The discovery 
of new sins has accompanied each new 
religious insight. 

Religion is launching out on a great 
social movement. The social order is 
undergoing reconstruction. God is con- 
ceived of, not only as transcendent over the 
cosmos but as immanent in the social 
process. The vital task now before the 
church “is to make its formulas and its 
hymns reflect its new faith in a God imma- 
nent in the unfolding life of humanity.” 

These advances create problems. ‘The 
success of the Christian faith is the thing 
which imperils it.” Can the church control 
the children to which it has given birth, or 
shall it be devoured by them? “‘TIf it is to 
survive, it must refuse to change its nature. 
It must hold itself more sacred and more 
divine than any of the changing channels 
through which it flows. It must keep the 
soul on top. It must rise above all its 
varying expressions and remain, as it has 
been in all its most triumphant days, at 
once the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” 


Religious Education in the Home 


“The Layman and His Home” is the 
subject of an article by R. E. Gaines in the 
Review and Expositor for July. Education 
has become the chief concern of the human 
race. Interest in the matter of training 
is increasing because of our growing appreci- 
ation of the social significance of our 
modern life. With the growing apprecia- 
tion of social forces and the establishment 
of social institutions there is emerging a 
consciousness of social responsibility. 


Of the social institutions which have been 
built up none is so important as the home. 
Moreover we are living in a time when the 
home is undergoing changes which seem 
to be lowering rather than raising its 
efficiency. ‘Some of our homes are going 
out of business—and into the divorce | 
courts.” 

From the standpoint of education in the 
home, religious training and the use of the 
Bible have almost entirely disappeared. 
No doubt secular education has profited 
greatly by this change, but religious educa- 
tion has fallen by the wayside. The Bible 
ought to be a larger factor in our homes. 
Much of this book is not only interesting to 
children, but is nourishment to the social, 
intellectual, and spiritual life. 

Family worship must be so restored 
that it will administer to the child’s needs. 
This means that the child should have an 
active part in it. To accomplish this 
end parents will not only need direct 
instruction, but such teaching must be 
related to life itself. Certain great ideals 
should be found in every home which during 
plastic adolescence will find lodgment in the 
child’s mind and life. 

In order really to educate the child, 
the parent must understand him. A 
knowledge of child-nature will eliminate 
many an educational blunder. Particularly 
essential is it that the special problems 
which definite periods present should be 
understood. In all the training the rela- 
tionship of a comrade rather than of a 
superior should be cultivated. 

The home in its educational work can- 
not live unto itself. It must first have a 
vital relation to the church. Its organiza- 
tion should facilitate the fullest co-operation 
with the church. The home also should 
sustain a vital relation to the community as 
a sharer of and contributor to the com- 
munity life. 
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MISSIONS 


Revolt of the Arabs Means the Divi- 
sion of the Moslems 


Christian missionaries have beheld in 
the Arabs’ revolt against Turkey a rift in 
the clouds that have so long hung low over 
Moslem missions. In the first place, the 
“bugaboo of Pan-Islam,” once supposed 
to threaten Christendom with united attack 
by all the 200,000,000 Moslems of Asia and 
Africa, had already been discounted by 
previous events, but the rebellion of the 
Arabs against the Turks dissipates it forever. 
Furthermore, the withdrawal of a large por- 
tion of the Moslem world from under the 
dominion of the Sultan of Turkey means 
that Christian missionaries will be per- 
mitted to pursue their work in this field 
without fear of the terrible persecutions that 
previously haunted them. The full mean- 
ing of this is not readily appreciated and 
probably will not be for some years to come. 

The lordship of the Sultan of Turkey 
over the followers of Mohammed has long 
been borne with ill composure by the Arabs. 
But the crumbling of the Turkish power in 
Asia Minor under the blows of the Russians 
lifted the last restraint from the Arabs, and 
they openly renounced the Sultan as the 
supreme “caliph” of their religion. At 
the same time the Arabs broke off their 
national allegiance to Turkey and seized 
their beloved Arabian cities Medina and 
Norca. Already the Arabs have released 
their long-suppressed hatred and are as 
vehement witnesses against Turkish bru- 
tality as indignant Christians of Europe and 
America have been for years. The hatred of 
the Arabs has been aroused because the 
Turks have so soon turned upon the Arabs 
with their mania for murder, and the local 
magistrate of Mecca announces that on one 
day the Turks hanged twenty-one Moslems. 


So it is not mere Christian prejudice that 
denounces the Turk as a past master of 
infamy. 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Military Camps 

The spread of war conditions has taxed 
the ingenuity of organized Christianity. 
While there have been many remarkable 
responses to the unprecedented demands, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association seems 
to have taken a first place in rendering 
speedy, practical, and efficient service. 
This is markedly the case in countries 
affected by the European war, and it is no 
less true in the military camps on the 
Mexican border. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has put forth splendid 
efforts to meet the social and religious 
needs of the men who live in the new and 
trying conditions of the camps. A sample 
of the kind of work that is being done is the 
“clean-living campaign” which was con- 
ducted among the soldiers, and in which 
thousands of the men joined. The pro- 
gram for a recent Sunday at the Army 
Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing in the camp of the 1st Illinois Cavalry, 
Brownsville, Texas, included: Catholic mass 
at 7:30 A.M.; Jewish service at 8:30 A.M.; 
Y.M.C.A. meeting at 7:45 P.M. 


The Sir Walter Scott of Armenia 


One of the phenomenal facts which has 
been impressed upon the minds of western 
people is that after five centuries of oppres- 
sion under the Turkish yoke the national 
consciousness among the Armenians has 
been preserved alive. Among the influ- 
ences which have contributed to this end 
must be reckoned Raffi, who may be called 
the Sir Walter Scott of Armenia. His 
work is almost inseparably connected with 
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Armenian national life, for it was chiefly 
he who reawakened the ideals of liberty and 
independence among his people. In the 
remotest corners of Armenia, where his 
works were prohibited on pain of death, they 
were eagerly procured, read by torchlight in 
dark cellars, and passed on from house to 
house through street agents. Raffi’s birth- 
place was in Persian Armenia. He was 
educated in Russia. He visited Turkish 
Armenia and there met Khrimian, a young 
monk whose heart was aflame in behalf 
of his countrymen. Khrimian later became 
the most beloved and influential patriarch 
the Armenian church has known. By him 
Raffi was moved to champion the cause of 
the Armenians, and he wrote his famous 
novel, Harem. On its appearance he had 
to leave the country and go to Russia for 
safety. Raffi died in 1888, but he was 
the founder of Armenian literature. The 
main idea of his works is liberty for his 
people. With this purpose in view he 
wrote a group of novels vaguely outlining 
a plan of action for the political salvation 
of Armenia. 


The American Sunday-School Union 


The American Sunday-School Union is 
preparing to celebrate its one-hundredth 
anniversary this coming year. This unique 
organization has grown steadily from the 
time of its inception, until now it is a prac- 
tical and efficient benevolent society. The 
Union has its headquarters in Philadelphia. 
At the present time there are over 230 active 
field missionaries promoting the work of the 
Union in the United States. It is the 
particular object of these field workers to 
establish and equip Sunday schools in com- 
munities which are without religious 
development. These schools are founded 
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on union principles, under which the people 
are also supplied with the general literature 
and periodicals published by the organiza- 
tion. The wide scope of the work of the . 
American Sunday-School Union is readily 
recognized by reference to some of the 
actual statistics. During the past year 
nearly 1,500 new Sunday schools have been 
organized, into which over 7,000 teachers 
and 68,000 scholars have been gathered. 
The society’s representatives also visited and 
rendered aid to 14,753 schools, including 
76,156 teachers and go2,109 scholars. In 
connection with this work 10,770 Bibles 
and 25,633 copies of the New Testament 
were distributed. The various periodicals 
distributed number more than 2,000,000. 
During the entire history of the society 
approximately 120,000 Sunday schools 
have been founded. With results of such 
incalculable value to look back upon, and 
still greater results to be attained in the 
future, the American Sunday-School Union 
and all its affiliated workers may justly feel 
a deep sense of satisfaction and pride in the 
forthcoming celebration. 

The American Sunday-School Union is 
undenominational. Its board of managers 
consists of laymen, representing seven 
different denominations. No work can be 
issued by the society to which any one ' 
member objects. A large percentage of 
the Sunday schools organized later become 
affiliated with, or develop into, denomina- 
tional churches; all of which is governed 
entirely by the wishes of the community 
residents in each case. The principal 
officers are as follows: president, Martin 
Luther Finckel; vice-presidents, Clarkson 
Clothier and James F. Stone; {recording 
secretary, William H. Hirst; treasurer, 
John E. Stevenson. 
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Activities of a Local Church 


In the following summaries of the multi- 
plied activities of the Walmer Road Baptist 
Church, Toronto, Canada, it is not assumed 
that there is anything unique: It is but a 
plain statement of how one church has 
sought to adapt itself to the many-sidedness 
of our complex modern life. This church, 
which is but twenty-six years old, has had a 
very rapid growth under a succession of 
very able leaders and preachers. For 
twenty years its work was confined to the 
ordinary channels of church activity. Six 
years ago, however, one of the down- 
town Baptist churches had come to the 
point of closing its doors. The influx of 
foreigners had been such as entirely to 
change the character of the neighborhood. 
Members had moved to other districts, 
and the financial burden had become im- 
possible for the remaining members to 
sustain. 

At this crisis Walmer Road Church 
stepped in and assumed the responsibility 
for the work. Under a committee ap- 
pointed to oversee the work a new policy was 
settled on, and the old church was changed 
into a social center or institute. A di- 
rector of social service was appointed, 
under whose wise direction the work has 
grown until it is almost too large for the 
parent church to carry on. A_ week’s 
program taken from one of our recent 
calendars is of interest as showing the 
activities going on within the institute 
itself: 


SUNDAY 


9:45 A.M.—Scouts’ Bible Class. Church 

Parade. 
11:00 A.M.—Public Worship. 

3:00 P.M.—Sunday School. Adult Men’s and 
Women’s Classes. 

6:45 P.m.—Children’s Service. 

7:00 P.M.—Public Worship. 

8:00 P.M.—Social Hour. 


Monpay 
3:00 P.m.—Sunbeams’ Club. 
4:00 P.M.—Children’s Clinic, Homeopathic. 
7:30 P.M.—B. P. Boy Scouts, Troop 55. 
8:00 P.M.—English for Coming Canadians. 
8:00 P.M.—Dressmaking. 

TUESDAY 
2:30 P.M.—Baby Clinic. Afternoon Tea. 
4:00 P.M.—Piano Class. 
4:30 P.M.—Junior Chorus Class. 
7:00 P.M.—Violin Class. 
8:00 P.M.—B. Y. P. U. 

WEDNESDAY 

3:30 P.M.—Jolly Chums Club. 
7:30 P.M.—Stenographers’ Class. Typewriting. 
7:30 P.M.—Cooking Class. 
8:00 P.M.—Men’s Club. 

THURSDAY 
2:30 P.M.—Mothers’ Meetings. Sewing Circles. 
3:30 P.M.—General Clinic. 
7:30 P.M.—Junior Athletic Club. 
8:00 P.m.—Prayer Meeting. 
8:00 P.M.—English for Coming Canadians. 


FRIDAY 
2:30 P.M.—Mothercraft Class. City Health 
Dept. Tea. 
8:00 P.m.—Scouts’ Lecture at Royal Canadian 
Institute. 


8:00 P.M.—Millinery Class. 
8:00 p.m.—Choir Practice. 
SATURDAY 
3:00 P.M.—Piano Class. 
3:00 P.M—Story Hour (for children seven to 
twelve years old). 
8:30 P.m.—Orchestra Practice. 
9:30 to 12 A.M.—Play School. 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Women’s Employment Bureau, 9: 30-10: 30 A.M. 
Milk Station, 5:00-5:30 P.M. 
Memorial Institute Shops for the Unemployed 
are turning out toys, cocoa mats, jardinier 
stands, stools, small bookcases, oak candle- 
sticks, oak or mahogany curate stands, hand- 
wrought copper candlesticks, hand-knitted 
socks and mittens, and a large variety of women’s 
and children’s clothing. Samples can be seen 
any week day at the Institute, and orders are 
warmly appreciated. 


In addition to the foregoing the institute 
erected a small factory in 1913 to tide a 
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number of men over periods of unemploy- 
ment. In this way a great many families 
were held together until the breadwinner 
could find settled employment. This shop 
for the unemployed turned out all kinds 
of toys. The director marketed the goods, 
retaining enough to renew the stock, the 
rest of the income going in wages to the man 
or woman employed. In the summer a 
“fresh-air farm” is leased to which about 
four hundred needy children and mothers 
are taken for a two-weeks’ vacation. 

In a mere summary such as this, one 
has necessarily to leave out what after 
all is of greatest interest, the stories of 
human interest. Stories of deepest pathos, 
and red tragedy, of gloom and despair, of 
men and women who walk on the edge of 
an abyss, and who would fain solve or end it 
all by stepping quietly over. Here and 
there incidents crop up that are grotesque 
and funny, that make you smile through 
your tears, a strange blending of altruism 
and selfishness, a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde life, but the inspiration of the 
task lies in the fact that most of the cases 
were Mr. Hyde’s, untouched by the ele- 
ments of Dr. Jekyll until the institute 
touched them, and the hope is that the 
Hyde personality shall finally be eliminated. 

Besides the director there are two other 
paid assistants, a social settlement worker 
and a visiting nurse, and a host of volunteer 
workers from all over the city. 

Contributions for this work come from 
many places, from the prairies of the West 
to the cities of the sea. The young people of 
one country church canvassed their whole 
township a year ago last autumn and sent 
down eight tons of farm produce. 

Much more might be said, but space 
forbids. Suffice it to say, that what six 
years ago seemed to be a dead cause has 
become a hive of bustling human activity 
scattering human sunshine and cheer in 


many dark corners where it was so much 
needed. 

In the midst of all this social activity 
the Walmer Road Church, not yet satis- 
fied, was turning its mind in other directions. 
The demand for a more modern educational 
system was pressing itself upon the church, 
and in the spring of 1914 a new $75,000 
Sunday-school building and educational 
plant was opened, with facilities for recrea- 
tion and education, perhaps the most com- 
pletely equipped in the Dominion. To 
take charge of the work a director of religious 
education was called, under whose care the 
work has been consolidated and syste- 
matized. The school is completely graded, 
both in classes and lessons, and a staff of 
eighty officers and teachers carries the 
work along efficiently and well. 

During the past year the work has 
suffered greatly, owing to the fact that 
almost one hundred and twenty-five young 
men of the church are today on the battle- 
fields of France and Flanders, some in the 
Balkans, some in England, some in the 
camps of Canada. 

Under the able preaching and inspiration 
of Rev. John MacNeill the church ministers 
to a large congregation every Sunday. Last 
week the church at considerable financial 
loss to itself granted leave of absence to Mr. 
MacNeill, who, at the call of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, will spend the next four months 
preaching to great groups of soldiers in the 
base camps in England and France. 

The church feels proud to make the sacri- 
fice, as its pastor is the first man in all Canada 
to be asked to do this particular kind of work. 

Thus Walmer Road Church, by the very 
necessity of modern conditions and cir- 
cumstances, has been led into a very wide 
ministry indeed, seeking to meet the inspira- 
tional, educational, and social need of a 
modern city’s life. 
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Methodist Unification 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in 1784 in Baltimore. In 1844 
the strictures put by the General Conference 
upon Bishop Andrew, who had acquired 
slaves by marriage, resulted in the adoption 
of articles of possible separation. In pur- 
suance of those articles, representatives of 
the southern conferences met in convention 
in Louisville in 1845 and organized the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Fra- 
ternal relations between the two churches 
were not fully established until 1874. 

In 1894 the southern church proposed a 
Joint Commission on Federation which 
became effective two years later by the con- 
currence of the General Conference of the 
northern church. After twenty years of 
fraternal greetings from one to the other 
and varied efforts at federation, the Southern 
General Conference in 1914, in taking action 
upon a body of “suggestions” which had 
been formulated and presented by the Joint 
Commission on Federation, declared it 
considered “the plan outlined in the sug- 
gestions” as “tentative, but nevertheless 
containing the basic principles of a genuine 
unification of the Methodist bodies in the 
United States, and especially of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by the method 
of reorganization.” It declared further 
that it regarded the unification of these 
churches “by the plan proposed, as feasible 
and desirable,’ and “hereby declares itself 
in favor of the unification of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in accordance with this 
general plan of reorganization.” 

In 1916 the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga 
took similar action in practically identical 
language, and appointed five bishops, ten 
ministers, and ten laymen as its members of 
a Joint Commission on Unification. On 
August 9 the southern church, by the 


provision of its General Conference of 1914, 
appointed a similar membership in this 
Joint Commission. With this Joint Com- 
mission of Fifty now rests the very great 
responsibility and high privilege of con- 
structing a complete plan of union to be 
presented to the general conferences of the 
two churches for their approval, and later to 
be sent down by them to the 180 annual 
conferences of the two churches for their 
adoption. 

Nothing has been more surprising, and 
at the same time more gratifying, than the 
complete unanimity with which each general 
conference has acted. The scene at each 
conference, when the entire body arose on 
the affirmative vote, was most impressive, 
and the marks of sincerity and genuineness, 
as well as the enthusiasm of each action were 
so manifest that the two churches have been 
thrilled by the possibilities of an early and 
satisfactory union. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
differences between the two churches have 
been eliminated and all obstacles to union 
removed. The real work of unifying has 
yet to be done. This unification is to be 
accomplished by the process of reorganiza- 
tion. Can the Committee of Fifty construct 
such a plan of a reorganized church as will 
be acceptable to the two existing churches ? 
The reorganization will hardly be possible 
without the elimination of some favorite 
features of each church and the intro- 
duction of such new elements as will be 
necessary to the largest efficiency of the new 
organization with its prodigious proportions 
and multiplied relations and responsibilities. 
There will be no trouble with doctrines, 
forms of worship, ritual, and conditions of 
church membership, as there has never been 
any real difference as to these. The only 
questions between the two churches are 
questions of administration. Very natur- 
ally, in the seventy years of separation some 
divergence has developed in the plan and 
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operation of the several boards and societies 
and in various features of the church policy. 
The obstacles here are not insurmountable, 
yet the task of harmonizing these elements 
is not small. In 1844 there were three 
factors that had to do with the separation, 
and these in some form still remain as the 
outstanding issues in the present effort at 
unification by reorganization. They are 
the negro, the power of the general confer- 
ence, and the position, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities of the bishops. The special 
recommendations which each of the general 
conferences made had to do with one 
or all of these factors. 

The tentative plan provides that the 
governing power of the reorganized church 
shall be vested in one general conference 
and three or four jurisdictional conferences 
to exercise their powers under constitutional 
provisions and restrictions, and neither to 
have final authority to interpret the consti- 
tutionality of its own actions. The general 
conference is to have full legislative power 
over all matters distinctively connectional, 
and the jurisdictional conferences are to 
have full legislative power over distinctively 
local affairs. The great question is, what 
shall be the powers, spheres of activity, 
and constitutional restriction of these two 
conferences, and where shall the “final au- 
thority to interpret the constitutionality of 
their actions” be placed? Right here the 
Commission of Fifty will find its most diffi- 
cult, most important, and most decisive 
work. Ifa high type of constructive genius 
prevails here, unification will be in a fair 
way of accomplishment. The position, pre- 
rogatives, and responsibilities of the bishops 
will raise serious questions, but with the 
issues pertaining to the governing bodies set- 
tled, these will become more easily defined. 

There are 1,900,000 negro Methodist 
communicants in the United States in four 
bodies, one being the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with 350,000. The commission sug- 
gested that the colored membership of the 
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uniting churches be constituted into a 
regional conference of the proposed reorgan- 
ized church, and this “suggestion” was 
indorsed by the northern General Confer- 
ence. The southern church has expressed 
its preference that all the negro Methodists 
be united into an independent church. The 
adjustment of the negro’s relation to the 
new church will not be an easy matter. 

While the two churches resulting from 
the separation of 1844 must first come 
together, it is being kept in mind that such 
a plan of unification must ‘be constructed 
as will be acceptable to the Methodist 
Protestant church and to such other Metho- 
dist bodies as may be inclined to unite in 
this common American Methodism. 

The leaders of both churches are highly 
hopeful of the early consummation of uni- 
fication through reorganization. However, 
this consummation is not possible before 
1920, and such a speedy consummation is 
hardly to be expected then. It now seems 
that unification will not long be delayed.— 
Joun M. Moore, Px.D. 


Men Drained from the Canadian 
Churches by the War 

A well-known Canadian layman has com- 
piled the following data which the Living 
Church printed on July 1. A glance at the 
figures, for the period ending February 29, 
will convince one how thoroughly the Cana- 
dian churches are being deprived of their 


men. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF RECRUITS 


Presbyterians 63,146 
Roman 32,836 
Baptist and Congregationals........ 10,525 
Other denominations............... 13,155 
PERCENTAGE 

RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF CANADA, IQII OF RECRUITS 
Roman Catholics......... 2,833,041 1.16 
Presbyterians............. 1,115,324 5.66 
Methodists. ............+. 1,079,892 1.76 

NATIONALITIES BY BIRTHPLACE 

British and British Possessions... ... 170,955 
Canadian and French Canadian...... 78,635 
Other nationalities................. 15,522 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE' 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
University of Chicago 


The importance of biblical archaeology 
has come to be in a measure realized only 
within the last few years. Archaeology is 
now a term bandied back and forth between 
opposing schools of criticism, each claiming 
the support of this science for his own views. 
It is a familiar fact that the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund undertook its work of exca- 
vation and exploration with the distinct 
expectation of obtaining such results as 
would confirm the accepted views regarding 
the Bible. Much to the surprise and dis- 
appointment of those supporting such enter- 
prises, the finds of archaeology have cut 
both ways. There is no question but that 
archaeological science has contributed much 
to our confidence in the trustworthiness of 
the biblical records. It is equally true, 
however, that it has contributed quite as 
much toward compelling us to revise our 
interpretation of those records. There is 
therefore no field of biblical investigation 
in which the employment of adequate 
scholarship and wise judgment is more 
necessary. 

Professor Barton has a very large pro- 
portion of the qualifications necessary to 
the writing of a good book on biblical 
archaeology. There are few scholars better 
equipped. He has behind him a long period 
of experience as a teacher of both Old and 
New Testament interpretation. He is a 
scholar of first rank in the field of Assyrian 
and Babylonian research. He spent one 
year in Jerusalem as director of the Ameri- 
can School of Archaeology, thus having had 


abundant opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the land and the people. He has pub- 
lished numerous volumes attesting his 
scholarship both in the field of general 
Semitics and in the narrower field of Old 
Testament research in particular. 

The task Professor Barton sets himself 
to perform in this volume is one of great 
difficulty. He has endeavored to remain 
entirely neutral in territory where a bitter 
conflict is raging. He seeks so far as pos- 
sible to present the archaeological data and 
to allow them to speak for themselves. 
Where he does cite opinion he is careful 
to give both sides so that the reader may 
make his choice. Only rarely does he 
express his own opinion. Sometimes in- 
deed this expression of his personal opinion 
is upon points where it might have been 
better to keep still. For example, Pro- 
fessor Barton accepts the hypothesis of two 
invasions of Sennacherib. Likewise he 
sets himself forcefully against the accept- 
ance of Gen., chap. 14, as history, and against 
the identification of the names of the kings 
there cited with any known monarchs of 
the ancient world. Such opinions as these, 
good enough in and of themselves, are 
probably to be regarded as safety-valves, 
giving relief from the strain of an oppressive 
neutrality. It goes without saying that 
Professor Barton, in his endeavor to offend 
nobody, will entirely satisfy nobody. The 
reviewer, for example, can hardly be pleased 
with the author’s complete silence regard- 
ing the light cast by excavation upon our 


t Archaeology and the Bible, By George A. Barton. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
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understanding of the conquest of Canaan. 
It is now almost a commonplace that the 
civilization of Palestine, as revealed by the 
spade, leaves no room for the theory of a 
sudden or speedy conquest. Nor does he 
tell his readers that the walls of Canaanitish 
Jericho show no sign of ever having been 
entirely overthrown. Nevertheless the book 
he has given us is a very valuable addition to 
the literature of interpretation. There is 
here gathered together a mass of material 
covering a very wide range of territory and 
not to be found in any other single volume 
in the English language. Furthermore, it 
is a distinct gain to have a work which can 
be heartily recommended to the most con- 
servative type of reader, with the assurance 
that he will not be driven away from it by 
the author’s obtrusive opinions and that he 
will find here, probably for the first time, the 
plain, unvarnished facts unaccompanied by 
any efforts to color their meaning. 

The book falls into three parts. The first 
part is primarily geographical and historical. 
Here and throughout the book the author 
confines himself to the materials revealed 
by excavation. The volume therefore does 
not: give us an archaeology of the Bible 
in the larger sense of the word. The second 
part of the book contains twenty-seven 
chapters which present the inscriptional 
material illustrating the Bible. The trans- 
lations are for the most part the author’s 
own and represent the latest achievements 
in scholarship; when the work of others has 
been used, only renderings of the highest 
value have been chosen. The third part 
consists of 114 excellently prepared plates 
presenting a total of 301 figures and 6 maps. 
The whole constitutes an invaluable collec- 


tion of materials and deserves a place in 
every Bible student’s library. 

A few corrections may here be noted for 
the second edition which is sure to be 
demanded. Page 380 and elsewhere: /. 
Koldewey. Pages 62 and 386: it is not 
quite correct to say that Tiglath Pileser IV 
invented the policy of deportations. As a 
matter of fact it goes back quite as far as 
the days of Tiglath Pileser I. Tiglath 
Pileser IV expanded the policy and supple- 
mented it by making an interchange of 
peoples. Page 88: /. Domaszewski. Page 
96: J. Steuernagel. Pages 120, 123, and 
227: 1. Antigonus. Page 141 and page 146, 
in the title of Vincent’s book: /. recente. 
Page 145: J. stratum. Page 151 at bottom: 
l, Eliakim. Page 161: the interpretation 
of I Sam. 13:20-21, here accredited to 
Professor Margolis, was first published by 
Pilcher in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, 1914, p. 99. Pages 
261 and 303: /. Thontafelnfund. Page 266 
in note 2: J. isten. Page 268: the last line 
needs rectification. Page 378: /. Arvad. 
The story of Hittite decipherment has con- 
tinued since this book was put into type, 
and must now be supplemented by reference 
to the work of Hrozny, the first announce- 
ment of which appeared in a recent number 
of the Mitthetlungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft and heralded the greatest step 
forward thus far. 

It is interesting and encouraging to the 
editors and readers of the Biblical World 
to note how frequently reference is made to 
the pages of this journal. The Biblical 
World has been one of the efficient edu- 
cators of public sentiment along these 
lines. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Phases of Early Christianity. (American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religion.) By 
J. Estlin Carpenter. New York: Putnam, 
1916. Ppxvi+449. $2.00. 


Principal Carpenter’s volume comprises the 


“ American Lectures on the History of Religion” 
for the year 1915. It is an exceptionally read- 
able account of early Christian notions regarding 
salvation. The author treats in succession the 
idea of personal salvation which was advocated 
by Christianity, the person and work of the 
Savior, the church as the sphere of salvation, 
the saving worth of the sacraments, gnosis as 
a means of salvation, and the conception of 
Christian salvation current in the third century, 
especially as exhibited in the writings of Origen 
and Cyprian. 

The period of history covered extends from 
100 to 250 A.D., but occasional reference is made 
to features of Christianity in the first century. 
The author concerns himself mainly with data 
from the Christian documents, and with the 
inner history of Christianity, but he also recog- 
nizes that the Christians during this age were 
living in an environment which conditioned 
their activities. Yet it is a question whether 
more use might not have been made of the 
political, social, and cultural surroundings of 
the Christians as a means of shedding light upon 
their soteriological notions. 

This volume, it must be remembered, is not 
designed to solve crucial problems in the period 
which it covers, and readers will be disappointed 
if they turn to the book for information or guid- 
ance in those fields which offer special perplexity 
or which involve new issues. But they will find 
in the book, in most attractive form, a fresh 
presentation of commonly accepted results 
— in a way that will appeal to the general 

er. 


The Bible and Universal Peace. By George 
Holley Gilbert. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1914. Pp. xi+229. $1.00. 

With characteristic thoroughness and frank- 
ness Dr. Gilbert studies the relation between 
the teachings of the Bible and the hope of uni- 
versal peace. There are eight chapters, devoted 
to a study of the wars reported in the Bible, the 
way in which the biblical writers regarded 
war, the place of war in visions of a coming golden 
age, the influence of the Bible on the senti- 
ment and institutions of peace, appeals to 
the Bible in support of war, the Bible and the 
ideal of universal peace, and the relation of 
Jesus to the modern peace movement. The 
. two chapters which display the influence of the 
> Bible on the peace movement are of permanent 


value in the literature of the subject. The brief 
concluding chapter makes plain the difference 
between the modern peace movement and the 
teachings and influence of Jesus: “Broadly 
speaking, it [the peace movement] is an attempt 
to secure e by external pressure and re- 
straint, while the method implicit in the gospel is 
inward and spontaneous” (p. 271). The suc- 
cess of all treaties and Hague conventions will 
finally depend upon the sentiment which will 
enforce them. For the creation of this senti- 
ment we must look to Christ. The gospel 
works far more slowly than the scheme of 

litical and economic agreements and treaties; 

ut in the end it is the only sure guaranty; 
“where Jesus’ ideal of brotherhood is realized, 
there peace is indestructible.” Judicious, clear, 
and balanced, this book is a valuable addition 
to the subject. The indexes are complete. 


Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man, with 
Special Reference to the Present War. 
By Marr Murray. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. Pp. xvi+319. $1.25. 
This book is concerned with the relation of 

biblical prophecy to the present world-situation. 

The author holds that the Bible contains an 

infallible map of the future, although “the 

purpose of prophecy is to reveal to the initiated 

and to obscure from the uninitiated”’ (p. xiii). 

After reading this book one is supposed to have 

the comfortable feeling that he is initiated. 

Among the mysteries cleared up by the author 

through the interpretation of prophecy are 

the following: the British are the lost tribes of 

Israel (pp. 42-65); the “image” of the second 

chapter of Daniel gives us assurance that 

“Britain will be instrumental in administering a 

crushing defeat upon Germany” (p. 70); Isa. 

37:33-35 proves that Germany will not be able 

successfully to invade England, and hints that 

the blood of King David flows in the veins 
of the king of England (p. 100). Still more 
interesting is the discussion of the question 
whether or not the Kaiser is Antichrist. He 
has many of Antichrist’s characteristics; for 


example: “The Kaiser also possesses the 
number of the Beast. He was born on January 
27, 1859. On January 27, 1914, he was just 


660 months old, and 6 months later the war 
broke out. From the date of his birth to the 
opening of the great war in which he has flung 
down his challenge to fate was within a few 
days of 666 months. Moreover, in the words 
‘Der Kaiser Wilhelm II’ there are eighteen 
letters or 6+6+6” (p. 302). 

But the Kaiser fails to qualify fully as Anti- 
christ because he is not a “military genius.” If 
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Napoleon had possessed Wilhelm’s military 
equipment “he would have been an Antichrist 
indeed.” And so because of Napoleon’s lack 
of preparedness and William’s lack of genius 
we must wait for the manifestation of Anti- 
christ. Truly the sense of humor is a divine 
=o even some of the initiated appear 
to 


Christianity and Ethics: A Handbook of Chris- 
tian Ethics. By Archibald B. D. Alexander. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. xii+257. 
$0.75. 

This valuable volume in the “Studies in 
Theology” series presents a brief, comprehen- 
sive view of the Christian conception of the 
moral life. It aims to deal with every vital 
aspect of the moral and social problems of the 
present day. Christian ethics is viewed as the 
application of Christianity to conduct and char- 
acter; a systematic study of the ideals and 
forces which fit man for the highest conceivable 
destiny—fellowship with, and likeness to, the 
Divine Being in whose image he has been made. 
“We need an ethic which will show that religion 
must be coextensive with life, transfiguring and 
Sagem: all its activities and relationships.” 

r. Alexander is right in his introductory plea 
for a more specific, thorough, and widespread 
study of Christian ethics. He finds encour- 
aging indications that human interest is turning 
more definitely and strongly to the concrete 
social problems which control the welfare of us 
all, and where we need moral principles intelli- 
gently and vigorously applied. Even theology 
seems to have a keener ethical interest, bei 
less concerned with abstract theory and offici 
doctrine, and more concerned with the influence 
of doctrine upon practical living. ‘Not until 
every truth is rounded into its duty, and every 
duty is referred back into its truth, shall we 
attain to clearness of vision and consistency of 
moral life.” Since Christian ethics is the practi- 
cal application of belief and faith to life, it is to 
be regarded as the crown of theology and the 

end of all study. Since Schleiermacher (1768- 

1834), who divided theology into dogmatics 

and ethics, the latter subject has received dis- 

tinct and increasing attention. 

The fourfold division of the book into Postu- 
lates, Personality, Character, and Conduct, is 
rather formal and unattractive. But the chap- 
ter headings are interesting: ‘“‘The Nature and 
Scope of Ethics,” “‘The Postulates of Christian 
Ethics,” “Ethical Thought before Christ,” 
“The Estimate of Man,” “The Witness of 
Conscience,” ‘The Miracle of the Will,” 
“Modern Theories of Life,” “The Christian 
Ideal,” “Standard and Motive,” “The Dynamic 
of the New Life,” “Virtues and Virtue,” “The 
Realm of Duty,” “Social Institutions.” Under 
the last title the author discusses the family 
the state, and the church. Ethics gives an ideal 


of life, a vision of things as they may and should 
be, a goal of perfection toward which man must 
strive, and in the pi ive achievement of 
which he shall find his whole occupation and 
joy. How is it ible for man to achieve 
moral and spiritual perfection? “In the 
dynamic power of the new life we reach the 
central and distinguishing feature of Christian 
ethics.” The New Testament teachers viewed 
the ultimate goal of man as an exalted form of 
life, a condition of assimilation to and of com- 
munion with God: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,’ “For me to live is Christ.” 
Christ is the ideal, in whom the perfect life is 
disclosed and through whom the power for its 
realization is communicated. New Testament 
ethics is an inexhaustible fountain of life. The 
individual virtues of humility, purity of heart, 
and self-sacrifice are now and always the pillars 
of Christian ethics; while the great social prin- 
ciples of human solidarity, of brotherhood and 
equality in Christ, of freedom, of love and ser- 
vice, of the family, the state and the Kingdom 
of God, of the sacredness of the body and the 
soul, the duty of work, the stewardship of 
wealth, contain the germ and potency of all 
personal and social transformation and renewal. 


Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish 
Sources. By Carl Clemen. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1912. Pp. xiii+403. 
The leading historical question in the field 
of New Testament interpretation, and of religion 
in general, is the genetic relation of Christianity 
to the other religions which preceded and at- 
tended its rise in the first century A.D. That 
primitive Christianity sprang directly and 
mainly from Judaism has been for some time 
demonstrated; but its relation to other religions 
than Judaism has only recently been investi- 
gated, and is by no means determined. Professor 
Clemen, in his first chapter, traces ‘‘The History 
of Religious-Historical Interpretation,” naming 
and briefly reviewing the most important publi- 
cations in this department of the history of reli- 
gion (or, as it is commonly called, comparative 
religion). The books noticed are mainly by 
German scholars, though other countries 
furnish some titles. He finds much diversity 
of opinion among these specialist writers upon 
the subject, and he is inclined to advise caution 
in accepting the published conclusions. It may 
be counted certain that non-Jewish religious 
influences did affect primitive Christianity, but 
the problem to be solved is, how and to what 
extent such influence took effect. The religions 
of Babylonia, Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, and 
Rome, and the “mystery-religions,” all had a 
measure of opportunity to influence primitive 
Christianity, and the historian’s task is to re- 
cover the exact facts of Christianity’s genesis. 
The first set of Christian ideas that Clemen 
examines for non-Jewish influence is the ethi 
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teaching of the New Testament (pp. 41-77). 
There are those who maintain that primitive 
Christianity was directly and pon 4 indebted 
to Stoicism for terms, phrases, and ideas. The 
els are in many cases obvious and striking. 
ince Wetstein (Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
I751 A.D.) it has been customary with the 
learned commentators to cite these parallels in 
connection with the several New Testament 
passages. In the matter of the parallels in 
Greek and Roman writers (especially Seneca 
and Epictetus) with sayings of Jesus in the 
Ta oo. it is not to be supposed that 
Jesus himself borrowed from, or even knew, 
these Stoic teachings. Rather, any dependence 
which the Synoptic Gospels show is to be attri- 
buted to the Christians in the gentile field who 
were more or less familiar with and appreciative 
of the Stoic terms, phrases, and ideas. But 
— do not necessarily indicate dependence. 
here was, among the ancient nations, much 
independent collateral development of ethical 
conceptions and expressions. Clemen holds 
that this is the proper explanation of most of 
these parallelisms. “Only in a few passages 
(Matt. 7:13 f., 16; Mark 2:17; Luke 4:28) do 
the ng Gospels come so close to Graeco- 
Roman philosophy that one can think of a real 
connection between them—a connection, I need 
hardly say, that owes nothing to the medium 
of literature. And even in these passages we 
have to do only with images or comparisons: the 
matter of the discourses of Jesus, and even of 
later Christian preaching, is independent of 
(pp. 57f.). But in the Acts, es- 
— chap. 17, and in the Pauline Epistles, 
e recognizes more Hellenistic influence, e.g., in 
Gal. 3:28; 5:19 ff.; I Cor. 3:16, 21; 4:9; 
7:17 ff.; 9:24 ff.; 11:14; 12:12 ff. 

Further sections of the book deal with the 
Christian ideas of and Interme- 
diary Beings” (pp. 77-117); of “The Last 
Things,” namely, the end of the world, the last 
evils, the forerunner, birth, dying, rising and 
ascending of the Messiah, the Son of Man, and 
the life after death (pp. 117-74); “The Moral 
Ideas,” righteousness and sin (pp. ge 
“The Person of Christ” (pp. 182-208); 
“The Institutions of Primitive Chaistienity” 
(pp. ge where the author especially 
cusses the alleged non-Jewish origin of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. His opinion is that 
“the doctrine which the New Testament really 
teaches regarding the Lord’s Supper cannot be 
derived, even collaterally or by way of supple- 
ment, from pagan sources; with reference to it, 
at any rate, it is simply false to say [with 
Anrich] that ‘baptism as well as the Lord’s 
Supper already within the books of the New 
Testament underwent the fateful transforma- 
tion from symbolic act to sacramentum efficax.’ ” 

The last division of Clemen’s book (pp. 267- 
365) is an examination of the a esis which 
involves the denial, not only of the genuineness 
of the great Pauline Epistles, but also of the 
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historicity of the New Testament representa- 
tion of Jesus. This is the “Christ-myth” 
theory of Drews, Jensen, and some others. He 
considers and refutes the theory, first in the 
synoptic Gospels, then in the Pauline Epistles, 
and finally in the Johannine writings, maintain- 
ing the fundamental trustworthiness of the 
historical representation of Jesus in the New 
Testament. The closing pages (pp. 366-73) 
present a summary of the author’s whole dis- 
cussion of non-Jewish influence upon primitive 
Christianity, and state his conclusion that “the 
New Testament ideas that are perhaps derived 
from non-Jewish sources—for we may emphasize 
once more the hypothetical nature of most of our 
results—lie mainly on the fringe of Christianity, 
and do not meron 4 its vital essence.” 


Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
By Heinrich Weinel and Alban G. Widgery. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. Pp. x+ 
458. $3.75. 

The title is a clumsy one, due to the inclusion 
of some writings issued since 1900, and per- 
haps also to Mr. Widgery’s (or his publishers’) 
desire to give the book a twentieth-century 
stamp and appeal. Weinel, who named his 
work Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1903, 
19067), did in fact intend it to be practical as 
well as historical. The English editor of the 
book has enlarged the second German edition 
by an Introduction of 26 pages, and by the 
consideration of English, American, French, and 
Italian life and thought. The chapter headings 
run: “The Dawn of the [Nineteenth] Century,” 
“Scientific Research on the Life of Jesus,” 
“Jesus as the Preacher of a Liberal Ideal of 
Reform,” “Jesus in the Light of the Social 
Question, ” “Tesus, in View of the Problem of 
Civilization and Culture, as the Preacher of a 
Buddhistic Self-Redemption,” “Jesus and the 
Religious Question of the Present Time,” “In 
the New [Twentieth] Century.” Mr. Widgery 
states two aims: first, to present an account of 
Jesus as he appears to us in the light of a scien- 
tific study of the historical records; second, to 
describe how leading men and the great move- 
ments of the nineteenth century have regarded 
Jesus in relation to the problems that have arisen. 
The latter of these two things he considers his 
chief task, and he shows what sincere, extensive 
homage has been paid to Jesus by the great 
thinkers and workers of this modern time. 
Opposition to Jesus has chiefly been due to a 
misconception of him, or to a perverse orthodoxy 
or ecclesiasticism. “The Jesus we have met 
in historical study stands and claims acceptance 
just as strongly as ever, but, we think, in a 
simpler, more human, more attractive, and 
ultimately more es way, than the tradi- 
tional dogma of the church represents him” 


(p. 25). 
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The effort to recover the Jesus of history, 
and to reinterpret him for modern understanding 
and use, is recited at some length, by sketching 
the published opinions of Voltaire, Paine, 
Reimarus, Paulus, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Shelley, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, Bauer, and o ers. Then 
Weinel proceeds to give a description of Jesus 
as present historical investigation finds him. 
This description is of the greatest interest and 
value, since Weinel is one of the most competent 
New Testament scholars of the present gener- 
ation. His estimate of Jesus may be seen in 
these sentences: ‘‘When we seek to recognize 
his place in the history of humanity, and to 
understand his relationship to and his signifi- 
cance for it, we deny neither the secret of his 
personality nor its original power and sublimity, 
and, further, we do not attempt to explain it 
away. What we wish to grasp is how Jesus, 
although essentially of his own epoch, was able 
to give answers to the questions of life that 
apparently have not yet been surpassed; 
answers which still reveal heights that have 
not yet been attained; answers which to millions 
of our contemporaries, just as to men of centu- 

p. I 

The ‘Fiberal” school of writers on Jesus is 
represented in this exposition ‘ the opinions 
of Voltaire, Matthew Arnold, Keim, Hase, 
Seeley, Newman, Martineau, Stephen, Tschirn, 
Kirchbach, and others (chap iii). The “social” 
school is represented by Lammenais, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Mazzini, Wagner, Proudhon, 
Naumann, and others (chap. iv). Weinel him- 
self undertakes (pp. 266-84) to answer the 
following question: What aims and means does 
Jesus point out for the solution of the social 
problem? He names three important prelimi- 
nary considerations concerning this modern use 
of Jesus: (1) Jesus, in the first century a.p., 
could not have given definite directions to men 
of the twentieth century, with the changed con- 
ditions; (2) Jesus enjoined a manner of simple 
living that was suitable to his hearers, but not 
to the modern peoples, who have acquired the 
possession and have learned the moral-religious 
value of material resources; (3) Jesus believed 
that in a short time the end of the world would 
come, and in consequence of this alone, could 
not take up the task of social reform—his ho = 
was on God, not on the work of man. 


cannot, therefore, make Jesus’s teachings an 
absolute social law; but we may examine the 
attitude he took toward the fundamental social 
needs, and see what he had to offer for their 
remedy. Jesus’ aim was “to make men the 
children of God; so to arouse and transform 
them that life according to the spirit of God can 
and shall begin.” The three obstacles against 
which Jesus. to fight were sin, wealth, and 
superficial piety. What Jesus taught was both 
less and more than communism: he did not 
advocate a new social organization of common 
gee g distribution, and use of wealth, but 
e called for a revolution of character which 
should start with the individual and eate 
—— He proposed the ‘ideal o: new 
humanity as a family i in which all shall hel one 
another : the best of their power; a world held 
together by good disposition, by love, and serv- 
ice. Tack should commence by 
his own life Ny ogee not by the cessation of 
present work, but by working from other mo- 
— with an accompanying feeling of calmness 
and joy. 


The Work and Teachings of the Apostles. By 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scrib- 
ner,1916. Pp. xi+313. $1.25. 

This work is the sixth in the “Historical 
Series” by Professor Kent, and the author states 
in the preface that he plans to issue a separate 
volume on The Social Teachings of the Prophets 
and Jesus. In this volume there is an attempted 
synthesis of the materials. The source method 
is followed. All the materials are conveniently 
arranged in chronological order. The sources 
are in dark type and the author’s discussion and 
notes follow in lighter type. There is a splendid 
chapter on the “Historical and Religious Back- 
ground of the Apostolic Age.” In this chapter 
Emperor-Worship and the Mystery-Religions 
are treated in addition to other subjects. This 
chapter makes available in compact form the 
results of modern scholarship on the general 
subject of the environment of early Christianity. 
The book is very opportune and ought to be of 
very great service to teachers and advanced 
students in the Bible schools where the Inter- 
national Lessons are being studied. We have 
here the results of the best modern New Testa- 
ment scholarship in a very difficult field, and 
the work ought to render a very large service. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE GOSPELS—A PROFES- 
SIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


Part I. The Synoptic Gospels—Continued 
' 2. The Witness of the Gospels, or Internal Evidence; Earlier Theories 


Required Reading: Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels; Wright, 
The Composition of the Four Gospels; Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Trans- 
mission; Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus. 

In our previous study we considered the external evidence as to the origin of 
the Gospels. It was there intimated that greater importance had been attached 
in recent years to the testimony of the Gospels themselves as to their origin than 
to the statements of others. It is to this part of our course that we now address 
ourselves. What can the Gospels tell us of the process through which they came 
to be? Can they contribute to the solution of the question to which the external 
evidence still left us heirs ? 

There is no specific statement in the Gospels which solves for us the problem 
of their composition. The nearest approach to such a statement is the famous 
preface to the Gospel of Luke. This gives us a few indications of the process as 
concerns that writing, but it says nothing regarding Matthew or Mark. It states 
that as far as our Third Gospel is concerned the process of its becoming was 
through investigation and literary toil. But while it is true that the Gospels 
make no declaration of the way in which they came into being, it is also true that 
a comparison of our first three Gospels reveals not a little of the story. Even 
a cursory reading of these Gospels will serve to impress one with the fact that he 
reads in each one much similar material. A closer examination of this material 
will disclose the most striking similarities and even identities. The reader will 
also discover material in two of the Gospels which exhibits similarities and identi- 
ties in like manner. Some sections will be found to appear in one Gospel only. 
A further investigation will reveal certain divergences. What do these contacts 
and departures mean? Clearly the similarities point to relationship, while the 
divergences indicate independence of some kind. Facts such as these, which are 
easily discoverable by any reader of the Gospels, have given rise to the question 
which is known as the synoptic problem. It is to this problem that we turn our 
attention for the next two months. The earlier theories of the problem form the 
subject of our reading in this part of the course. 
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The first volume on our list, Burton’s A Short Introduction to the Gospels, will 
repay an entire reading, but it appears in this course because of chap. iv, “The 
Relation of the Synoptic Gospels to One Another.” The majority of the works 
on the synoptic problem seem to assume on the part of their readers a knowledge 
of the elements of the problem sufficient to enable them to follow discussions of 
a technical character upon special points. Frequently the readers do not possess 
such knowledge and are, therefore, in no position to appreciate the excellent dis- 
cussions in the volumes before them. Because of the prime importance of pos- 
sessing a clear understanding of the various factors that compel the consideration 
of the problem, the chapter before us has been selected for study. It is admirably 
adapted for the purpose indicated. 

The use of the term “synoptic” as applied to the first three Gospels is due 
to the fact that these Gospels present in so large a degree the same view of the 
occurrences of the life of Jesus. The elements of the problem are five in number, 
according to the author. The first of these is the similarity of these Gospels to 
one another. Generally speaking, they have the same historical framework for 
the public activity of Jesus. Within this framework there is a most remarkable 
sameness of events recorded, especially in view of the fact that there has been 
preserved for us only a fragment of the activities and sayings of Jesus during his 
public career. The order in which these events are recorded is quite similar, and 
the verbal resemblances of these records are very close. The similarities are well 
illustrated in the chapter. The second element is the difference between these 
Gospels. Each Gospel is distinct as to specific purpose, and some events recorded 
in common are changed to meet such purpose. Occasionally one finds accounts 
of the same event which are independent, while in each Gospel there are omissions 
and additions as compared with the others. The preface of Luke constitutes the 
third element in the problem. The analysis of this preface by the author will be 
found instructive. A fourth element is found in the statements of early Christian 
writers, notably those of Papias. The final factor lies in the literary method of 
the age, two features of which must be noted: the preservation of material by oral 
transmission for a considerable period of time, and the construction of books by 
placing already existing documents together. 

A brief statement of the theories which have been proposed for the problem 
thus forced upon us is presented. The first is that of a common document from 
which all of the first three Gospels drew. This failed to account for the differences 
between them, and in an attempt to meet this difficulty different recensions in 
increasing numbers were posited until the theory failed under its own weight. 
Another theory is that of an oral Gospel from which our synoptic writers drew 
directly. This theory has done good service in calling attention to oral tradition, 
but as a direct source of our present Gospels it fails to explain the close resem- 
blances. A third theory, or group of theories, is that which assumes the use of 
a document or documents plus the interdependence of our Synoptic Gospels. 
This type of theory varies not a little in details. With some the Hebrew Matthew 
is the oldest document and it in turn was used by Mark. These two documents 
gave rise to our Greek Matthew, which, with Mark, went to produce our present 
Gospel of Luke. Others find the sources of our Gospels to be two: Mark, which 
is an independent work, used both by Matthew and by Luke; and a document 
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which some regard as the original Matthew, also used in common by the writers 
of the First and Third Gospels. This is known as the “two-document theory.” 

A section noting a number of salient facts regarding the material common to 
two or more of the synoptists, or peculiar to one, is followed by a statement of 
general conclusions which set forth the positions which may be said to receive 
fairly common assent. It is important for a clear apprehension of the whole 
problem that the basal facts so clearly stated in brief form should be held firmly 
in mind. The author’s statements are easily checked by an appeal to the gospel 
records themselves, and such a discipline is of the first value. 

The second work assigned for reading is Wright’s The Composition of the 
Four Gospels. This is a presentation of the oral theory as the solution of the ques- 
tion of gospel origin. The chapters were written on a sea voyage when the author 
was deprived of literary facilities. This circumstance may account for the some- 
what vagrant style of the volume. In spite of this tendency to wander, the main 
thesis of the book is fairly clear. Mr. Wright devotes a considerable portion of 
his discussion to the work of the catechists, who occupied, in his opinion, a place 
of much greater influence and importance than is usually assigned to them. Their 
number was quite large and the church at Jerusalem was the source of supply for 
a considerable period. Some of them were probably itinerants while others 
accompanied the great missionaries of the church on their tours. These mis- 
sionaries also left catechists to instruct the churches which they had founded. It 
is rather surprising to find our author stating that Paul “drew his supply of 
evangelists and catechists from the energetic proselytising church at Jersualem, 
or his converts would not so soon have been tinged with Judaism.” 

The method of instruction followed by the catechists was the memoriter. 
The various lessons were repeated until they were retained firmly in the mind. 
One of these catechists was Mark, who had learned gospel memoirs from Peter. 
From this Petrine instruction of Mark we have a first cycle of oral tradition which 
represents the teaching which Peter was able to give in Jerusalem up to the time 
when he became persona non grata to the church in that city and took his departure. 
This oral instruction was written in Greek by Mark, although he must have learned 
it in Aramaic from Peter. It was not to be expected that the scholar writing later 
and in another language should produce with absolute fidelity the teachings of his 
master, but, as it is, this reproduction forms a document of the highest value. 
Three editions, each nearly complete, of Peter’s memoirs have been preserved for 
us, one in each of the first three Gospels. 

A second cycle of oral tradition has for its immediate source the recollections 
and instruction of Matthew. His teaching, in Aramaic, was at first given to an 
inner circle of advanced students. He came to the front in Jerusalem after Peter 
had left, and he probably superintended the catechists there. While he was 
completing this second cycle the demand for catechists sent some of them out 
with the first cycle and part of the second. Later Matthew himself went to labor 
in the east and there, with the assistance of a catechist, wrote the Aramaic Gospel, 
the distinctive feature of which was this second cycle of oral tradition. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem a Greek catechist probably went to Matthew for con- 
solation and was instructed by him to write a Greek Gospel. Either this was the 
procedure or such a catechist wrote the Gospel under direct prompting from the 
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Holy Spirit. In any case it would be the Gospel according to Matthew. It con- 
tains an edition of the first cycle and also the second cycle of oral tradition. 

The demand for Christ’s teaching rather than his acts produced a third cycle 
of oral narrative. The compiler of this is unknown, but it was in Greek from the 
beginning. It originated in the Pauline church and the catechists communicated 
it to Luke, who is the sole preserver of it. 

The first of these groups of oral teaching was compiled about twelve years 
after Jesus left this world, and the second and third within the following twelve 
years. The Gospels as we have them were written within the years 71-80 A.D., 
Mark using the first cycle, Matthew the first and second, and Luke the first, 
second, and third. In addition to these oral sources there are a few oral tradi- 
tions which existed outside the three cycles. The single written source is the 
first two chapters of Luke. All these sources are utilized by editors who do not 
scruple to add notes of their own. 

Thus is the story of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels told by Mr. Wright. 
He has done valuable service in emphasizing the manifest use of sources by our 
gospel writers and in calling attention to the part played by oral tradition in the 
preservation and transmission of the records of the words and deeds of Jesus. 
That there was a period when they were only in oral form seems indisputable. 
To the men who so preserved them we are always grateful. But it is by no means 
so clear that oral tradition took on the definite form which our author ascribes 
to it. The facts are not so easy as his discussion intimates. The volume is 
characterized by a tendency which does not add to the accuracy or scholarly value 
of the work. It is the frequently charming but nearly always unrestrained use 
of the imagination in reconstructing the situation and the process. Historical 
imagination is valuable, in fact it is indispensable, but taken alone it is a pre- 
carious foundation for argument and statement. The catechists are made to 
carry burdens grievous to be borne. So much depends on the catechetical argu- 
ment and so much of that argument is based‘on assumption or inference that is 
scarcely warranted, that the whole structure is in danger of collapse. The 
divergences of the first three Gospels could be admirably explained by the theory 
of direct oral sources, but it has a desperate task on its hands to explain the double 
and triple verbal coincidences which exist. The theory rendered good service 
in some respects; it failed because of the inadequacy of its attempted explanation. 

The Gospel History and Its Transmission, by F. C. Burkitt, is a thoughtful 
and penetrating work in which the Gospels are subjected to a close scrutiny in an 
attempt to discover the process by which they came into being. It has been 
selected in this course as an excellent representation of that modern gospel study 
which sees in the immediate sources of our first three Gospels documents and not 
oral tradition. A careful comparison of these Gospels leads the author to believe 
that the principal common source is a single written document. This document 
is stated to be the Gospel of Mark “much as it has come down to us.” The 
theory of an “Ur-Marcus,” or original Mark, which lay behind our three 
Gospels is not favorably considered. Judged by the criteria of self-consistency 
and consistency with the known political and social conditions of the day, the 
Gospel of Mark is found to have high historical quality and in it we come nearer 
to the actual scenes of the Lord’s life than in any other document. The other 
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Gospels are interpretations of Jesus’ life and as such do not possess the factual 
value of Mark. 

The Third Gospel is but part of a designed larger work, one other portion of 
which has come down to us, the Acts of the Apostles. The author of the Third 
Gospel is the same as the author of the Book of Acts, who in turn is identical with 
the author of the travel diary which is one of the sources of that book. The date 
of this Gospel is placed about 100 A.pD., this conclusion being based upon a com- 
parison of Acts and Luke with the writings of Josephus. There will be some who 
will not be convinced by this part of the discussion. ‘The sources of the Gospel of 
Luke are the Gospel of Mark and, with high probability, the “so-called Logia 
Document.” The author was not an eyewitness of the events recorded, but a 
companion of Paul in the later years of his missionary activity. 

The Gospel of Matthew is uncertain as to date and author, but we are certain 
that its chief source was our Gospel of Mark. A second source, consisting in the 
main of teachings of Jesus, was used by him in common with Luke. Not a few 
identify this document with the Logia of Matthew made famous by the reference 
of Papias. The writers of the First and Third Gospels do not use their materials 
in a slavish way, but react on them, Matthew freely recasting and amending the 
order and interpolating in the Markan frame, while Luke is more conservative in 
this respect. Matthew, however, omits very little of Mark, while Luke has a few 
notable omissions and departures. Mr. Burkitt rightly dissents from the sug- 
gestion that double or triple tradition necessarily implies better attestation. 
These may be only repetitions of a single witness. The only real double attesta- 
tion is that of a few passages which are found both in Mark and in the other com- 
mon source of Matthew and Luke. These doubly attested sayings contain the 
teaching of Jesus which made the greatest impression upon his followers. A 
chapter on “The Gospel in Matthew and Luke” is worthy of careful reading, 
although little for our specific problem is added, nor does the discussion of the 
Fourth Gospel concern us here. 

The volume is deserving of most careful study. The fine spirit and scholarly 
ability of the writer make it a pleasure to follow his argument. Many of his 
results will find general acceptance, especially his treatment of Mark and of the 
value of the Gospels. The matter of a single common source from which Matthew 
and Luke drew the greater part of their non-Markan material will not commend 
itself to all. The phenomena of identity, similarity, and divergence, both in 
word and in order in the parts of the First and Third Gospels not supplied by 
Mark, are so complex and intricate that it remains a grave question whether any 
single source that can reasonably be posited is adequate to explain them. If the 
source thus posited explains but a part of the non-Markan material, the solution 
is but a partial one. Nevertheless, Mr. Burkitt has placed us under great obli- 
gation for his clear and careful presentation of the hypothesis that two documents, 
our Mark and another, form the principal source-material for the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke. 

The fourth work assigned for this section is Harnack’s The Sayings of Jesus. 
The reason for its appearance here is that it represents one of many attempts to 
reconstruct the second source of the two-document theory. Anything that this 
author writes is deserving of respectful consideration, although there are not 
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wanting those who think that he has appeared to greater advantage elsewhere 
than in his distinctively New Testament work. But this volume will serve 
excellently to introduce the reader to the immense amount of detailed work which 
has been done by scholars in their efforts to get back to the sources of our 
Gospels. 

The non-Markan material common to Matthew and Luke is of considerable 
extent and varies from substantial verbal identity through certain differences 
to a few cases where the divergence is so great as to cast doubt upon the hypothesis 
of a common immediate source. Taking the material, grouped according to the 
degree of difference, the author subjects the text to a careful and minute exam- 
ination in order to ascertain whether Matthew or Luke has preserved the more 
original form. Matthew is found to be very conservative and the alterations 
which he has made on his source are few and unimportant. Luke, on the other 
hand, has dealt much more freely with his material, making many changes which 
are prompted chiefly by stylistic considerations. But while Matthew’s account 
is the more original, it seems certain that one and the same text lay behind both 
evangelists. 

From his detailed examination Harnack emerges with a common second source 
for our First and Third Gospels consisting of seven narratives, twelve parables, 
thirteen groups of sayings, and twenty-nine single sayings of greater or less extent. 
The document thus hypothetically reconstructed is decidedly more homogeneous 
than any of our three Gospels, a feature which is evidently considered an argument 
for its actual existence. Its habitat is Galilee and only once does its gaze wander 
beyond the limits of that land. An important difference between this source and 
our present Gospels is the entire absence from it of any reference to the Passion of 
Jesus. Thus it was not a Gospel, but a collection of sayings. There was, how- 
ever, a fairly definite arrangement of subject-matter and at least a semblance of 
chronological order in the document. Compared with the Gospels it manifests 
a striking neutrality, the apologetic interests which characterize the former being 
quite lacking. The Christology is very simple, Jesus being the general title used; 
and the ethical teaching is informal. These marks of informality, neutrality, and 
simplicity point in the direction of an earlier date for this second source, designated 
as Q, than for Mark. It stands between the first formless attempts to fix the 
hitherto oral tradition in writing and the Gospels as they now appear. The 
necessity for its existence ceased when Matthew and Luke incorporated it, and it 
gradually passed from the scene. 

Thus our author takes his place by the side of those who give allegiance to the 
“‘two-document theory” and bends the resources of his great scholarship to the 
task of recovering the lost source. He is convinced that the relationship between 
Matthew and Luke in their parallel non-Markan parts must be literary. 

The document which Harnack gives to us is an interesting one, but it must 
remain quite hypothetical for the present. To obtain it he has occasional recourse 
to suspicious textual variants which he theoretically rejects. A more serious 
matter is the ignoring of the difference of context which many of the sections 
selected to compose his document have in Matthew and Luke. It may well be 
asked if this does not gravely impair his common source. Moreover, it is a possi- 
bility which must not be overlooked that material verbally identical might be 
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found in sources which contained much other material with certain verbal differ- 
ences together with sections peculiar to the one or the other. The criteria for the 
reconstruction of this second source are too rigid. But even if one grant the 
reconstruction as alleged, it goes but a little distance in accounting for the non- 
Markan material and leaves unsolved some of the most subtle problems. 

If one compares this work with others devoted to a like task, one will not fail 
to be impressed with two things: the delicacy of the whole undertaking and the 
divergence in results. But it is well to know how men have addressed, and are 
addressing, themselves to this specific part of the problem. 


Suggestions for Further Study 


1. Does the Gospel of Mark give evidence of having used literary sources 
previously existent ? 

2. The probability of small and disconnected portions of the oral tradition 
being first reduced to writing rather than large cycles. The effect of this upon 
subsequent documents. The possibility of the same fragment becoming incor- 
porated in more than one document. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


STUDY I—Continued 


Nineteenth day.—§ 5. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea: John 2:13—3:36. 
Read John 2:13-22. What is the subject of this narrative? Where in Jesus’ 
ministry do the synoptists place this event, or a similar one? How does such 
an act at the outset of Jesus’ work contribute to the evangelist’s picture of the 
masterfulness of Jesus? With vs. 19 compare Mark 14:58. Vs. 20 is better 
translated, “Forty-six years has this temple been building.” Herod’s temple 
was not wholly completed in Jesus’ day. It was begun in the eighteenth year 
of Herod the Great, and forty-six years later would bring us to 27 a.p. Notice 
the evangelist’s interest in the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in Jesus, and 
in the fulfilment of Jesus’ own predictions. What is “the scripture”’ referred to 
in vs. 22? Is it Hos. 6:2? 

Twentieth day.—§ 6. Read John 2:23-25. The passover spoken of here and 
in vs. 13 is the first one mentioned in John. How many are mentioned in all in this 
Gospel? Cf.6:4, 11:55, and perhaps 5:1. Why was the faith of these Jerusalem 
believers defective? How does the evangelist generally regard faith based upon 
“signs,” that is, displays of Jesus’ supernatural power? Cf. 2:11; 4:48; 6:26. 
Note the emphasis upon Jesus’ divine knowledge, already implied in 1:48. Is this 
a part of his Logos-nature? What other reflection of that doctrine have you 
observed since the prologue ? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 7. Read John 3:1-15. What great idea of this Gospel 
is set forth in this conversation? How far is it implicit in Matt. 18:3? What 
light does it throw on John’s conception of salvation? Is the new birth a renewing 
of the moral nature, or a transition from mere natural existence to participation 


in the divine life? Is sin a positive thing in John, or is it negative, the mere ab-* 


sence of this higher divine life? Mysterious as it is (vs. 8), it is the testimony of 
experience (vs. 11), that through Jesus men do come into a new life, with new 
thoughts, motives, and aspirations. Stripped of its metaphysical dress, this is 
the fundamental meaning of John’s doctrine. Is it still true today? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 8. Read John 3:16-21. These verses are the evan- 
gelist’s meditative comment upon the discourse of Jesus just recorded. The theme 
of this paragraph has been described as “the motive and effect of divine revelation 
in the Son” (Burton). What was the motive, and what the effect, according to 
these verses ? 
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Twenty-third day.—§9. Read John 3:22-30. That a Judean ministry 
preceded the Galilean ministry of Jesus is one of the striking differences of John’s 
narrative from that of the synoptists. What is the significance for the purposes 
the evangelist has in view of the words of John the Baptist in vss. 27-30? What, 
if anything, do they add to John’s previous testimonies to Jesus ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 10. Read John 3:31-36. A meditative comment of 
the evangelist, analogous with the prologue and 3:16-21. In such passages this 
Gospel shows close kinship with I John; cf.,e.g., I John 5:1-12. The subject of the 
paragraph has been described as “‘the supreme character of the revelation in the 
Son” (Burton). How does it describe salvation? What does it say of Jesus as life- 
giver? Vs. 34b, “for he giveth him not the Spirit by measure,” is significant: 
“The whole work of Jesus as conceived by John is bound up with the presupposi- 
tion that a divine Spirit, active from the beginning, was now finally revealed in 
him” (Scott). 

Twenty-fifth day—§11. Jesus in Samaria, and his return to Galilee: John 
4:1-54. Read John 4:1-3. Note the emphasis on baptism, already in the evan- 
gelist’s day an established rite of the church (cf. 3:22), as practiced by Jesus, or 
at least by his disciples under his direction. How does the evangelist account 
for Jesus’ departure from Judea? How does 4:1 bear upon the rival sect of 
followers of John the Baptist? Cf. 3:30. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read John 4:4-12. The earlier Gospels describe Jesus 
as working almost exclusively among Jews. But Christianity had now become 
a movement almost wholly gentile. Notice that this story describes Jesus as 
interested from the first in Gentiles as well as Jews, and thus gives his personal 
work a wider scope, in line with the subsequent expansion of the church. On this 
universal element in John cf. 3:15-17. It is of course involved in the conception 
of Jesus as the divine Logos; which relates him not simply to the Jewish nation 
but to all mankind. In John “the universal nature of Christianity is more fully 
recognized than in any other New Testament book’’ (Scott). Notice also the idea 
of salvation as eternal life, vs. 14; and of Jesus as the giver of it, vss. 10, 13; the 
supernatural knowledge of Jesus, vss. 16-19; the respect expressed for the Jew- 
ish religion, vs. 22; and especially the assertion of the spiritual nature of re- 
ligion, vss. 23, 24. This divine Logos is the Messiah of Judaism, vss. 25, 26. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read John 4:27-38. Vs. 27 reflects the severe dignity 
of Jesus; the disciples, although surprised, do not venture to question him. This 
is characteristic of the picture of Jesus in this Gospel, in marked contrast with the 
synoptists; cf. 2:3, 4 where he acts, not at another’s direction, but only in his 
own time. Vs. 34 brings out the sonship of Jesus, not in its philosophical, but 
in its religious and moral aspects. This is the view of his sonship brought out 
in the earlier Gospels. Jesus supremely loved, trusted, and obeyed God as his 
Father, and this experience made his life a revelation of God to men. Does modern 
experience confirm this side of John’s view of Jesus? 

Twenty-eighth day—Read John 4:39-42. Note that many Samaritans 
believe on Jesus. In this story, “the later mission to Samaria is prefigured and 
at the same time justified; for it is on this soil, where the church was first to take 
root among an alien people, that Jesus makes his great declaration of the uni- 
versality of his religion” (Scott); cf. Acts 8:5, 6. Notice the emphasis upon the 
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universal significance of Jesus as not simply the Jewish Messiah, but Savior of the 
world. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 12. Read John 4:43-54. Notice the supernatural 
power ascribed in this story to Jesus: he heals the child at a distance, and with a 
word. Compare with this the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. 8: 5-13), 
where the strength of the faith of the gentile centurion is brought out. This 
story emphasizes the sheer power of Jesus as divine Logos. The ‘designation of 
this as “the second sign that Jesus did” is a further hint (cf. 2:11) that the reader 
is to observe the number of signs, seven, recorded in the Gospel. 

Thirtieth day.—As you look back over this first part of the Gospel, 1: 19—4: 54, 
what great ideas of this Gospel do you find brought out in it? What elements 
in it bear upon the development of the church, its scope and institutions? What 
upon the relation of the church to Judaism and the sect of John? What upon 
the character of Jesus as Son and Logos? What upon the meaning of sin and 
salvation ? 


STUDY II 
THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF JESUS’ MINISTRY (5:1—8:59) (2) 


First day.—§ 13. Read John 5:1-9a. The feast mentioned was perhaps the 
Feast of Purim, which commemorated the deliverance of the Jews recorded in 
Esther, and fell in March a few weeks before the Passover. The pool of Bethesda 
has been variously identified in modern times. It was evidently fed by an inter- 
mittent spring, to the flowing of which healing qualities were popularly ascribed. 
Notice that the man’s sickness is a settled condition of long standing. This makes 
his cure all the more wonderful. How does this contribute to the author’s purpose 
in recording Jesus’ wonders ? 

Second day.—Read John 5:9b-18. The Jews are less interested in the man’s 
restoration to health than in the infringement of the Sabbath law as they interpreted 
it, involved in his carrying about the slight bed, probably no more than a thin 
mattress, on which he had been lying. Note that Jesus voluntarily presents him- 
self, and defends his action by the bold claim that he works as God his Father does. 
God does not refrain from works of beneficence and mercy on the Sabbath, and Jesus 
does not. This idea that Jesus’ activity reflects that of God is in full accord with 
his Logos nature and may be considered the theme of the discourse, 5:19-47, that 
follows. It recalls the idea of the Jewish philosopher Philo, “‘that God never ceases 
the work of creation which he accomplishes through the agency of the Logos.” 
Jesus’ claim of sonship to God gives still deeper offense to the Jews. 

Third day.—Read John 5:19-29. Note in this paragraph: (1) the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father, vs. 19; (2) the possession by the Son as Logos of the 
divine quality of self-existent life, vs. 26; (3) the messianic judgment committed 
to the Son is not wholly future, but has in a sense already taken place in the revela- 
tion of the Son; faced by this revelation men condemn or acquit themselves by the 
attitudes they assume toward it; (4) the Son is the supreme life-giver, vss. 21, 24. 

Fourth day—Read John 5:30-47. Note that in vs. 30 Jesus’ relation to the 
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Father is described as in the earlier Gospels as a personal relationship of self- 
forgetful obedience. The idea of witness is prominent in the Gospel of John. 
Observe the various kinds of witness mentioned in this paragraph as borne to Jesus. 

Fifth day.—Of the two ideas of sonship expressed in chap. 5, which do you find 
more religiously helpful, the philosophical one, or the moral and religious one? In 
the evangelist’s efforts to interpret his inward experience of the religious significance 
of Jesus, he describes him as the life-giver and finds the source of the life he imparts 
in Jesus’ own life. Does modern religious experience corroborate this teaching in 
its practical aspects ? 

Sixth day.—§ 14. Read John 6:1-13. In this narrative, it will be seen, the 
evangelist is following closely a narrative of the earlier Gospels, Matt. 14:13-23; 
Mark 6:30-46; Luke 9:10-17, chosen as one of the most notable wonders they 
record. Observe the picture of Jesus as acting at the marriage in Cana on his own 
motion, not at the suggestion of others, vs. 6. 

Seventh day.—Read John 6:14, 15. The people who were fed accept the feed- 
ing as a sign that Jesus is the long-expected prophet (cf. 7:40, 41), but they under- 
stand by that that he is to be their political deliverer and ruler. Jesus thwarts their 
shortsighted purpose by withdrawing. To head a political uprising would defeat 
his mission and lead only to disaster for all concerned. The point of these verses 
in the progress of the narrative is that, while these people have a kind of faith in 
Jesus, it is not the true and full kind. 

Eighth day.—Read John 6:16-21. This narrative, like the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, is drawn from the earlier Gospels (Matt. 14:24-36; Mark 6:47-56). 
It is selected because of its striking picture of the power of Jesus, rather than as an 
expression of mercy or compassion on his part. 

Ninth day.—Read John 6:22-27._ The multitude from whom Jesus had with- 
drawn after the Feeding of the Five Thousand now follows and overtakes him. 
They wonder how he can have crossed the lake without their knowledge, but he 
turns at once to the motive of their quest. They have chosen the lower benefit 
instead of the higher one he can give them, eternal life. They have too low and 
material an idea of messiahship and of the blessings he can bestow. 

Tenth day.—Read John 6:28-33. The miracle of the loaves and fishes now 
becomes the text for a discourse on the bread of life, much as in the last chapter the 
miracle of the healing of the sick man led to the discourse on Jesus’ relation to his 
Father. The ordinance of the Lord’s Supper is also in the evangelist’s mind, and 
it is his intention to defend it from the Jewish attacks of his time and to correct and 
elevate the Christian idea of it by emphasizing its symbolic character. It is made 
to commemorate, not simply Jesus’ last supper with his disciples, but his whole life 
and teaching, conceived as spiritual food for the life of men. 

Eleventh day.—Read John 6:34-40. This Gospel gives no account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper and relates it, not to the last meal of Jesus with his 
disciples, but to his whole life-giving ministry. ‘I am the bread of life”; cf. Mark 
14:22. How would you express the relation of Jesus to God described in vs. 38 ? 
Note the terms on which eternal life is granted (vs. 40). 

Twelfth day—Read John 6:41-51. Vs. 42: John says nothing of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, explaining his divine nature as having been his long before he became 
flesh and came into the world. The evangelist’s constant emphasis upon Jesus’ 
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life as the source of true spiritual life is in contrast to Paul, who found the great 
religious efficacy of Jesus in his atoning death. Which idea do you find more helpful 
practically ? 

Thirteenth day.—Read John 6:52-59. Vs. 52: The evangelist quotes this crude 
misunderstanding but he has it also in mind to correct a wrong conception of the 
Lord’s Supper on the part of Christians. He would recall them to its lofty symbolic 
meaning, that Jesus’ flesh and blood—that is, his spirit, the very principle of his 
life—is imparted to those who believe on him (vss. 53, 54). The Lord’s Supper, 
he would say, has religious value, indeed, but only as it is attended by the appro- 
priation by the believer of the spirit which controlled Jesus. 

Fourteenth day.—Read John 6:60-65. The symbolic character of the discourse 
comes out clearly in vs. 63: “It is the spirit that giveth life.” Cf. the similar saying 
of Paul (II Cor. 3:6). Note the emphasis on the words of Jesus, vs. 63. Important 
as Jesus’ signs are deemed in this Gospel, his words have still greater value as the 
expression of one who is himself the Word of God. Notice in vs. 64 the same 
emphasis on Jesus’ divine knowledge already seen in 1:48; 2:24, 25; 4:18, 39, and 
perhaps 6:15. 

Fifteenth day.—Read John 6:66-71. What was the effect of this boldly figura- 
tive discourse upon Jesus’ disciples and upon the other Jews? Vs. 67 contains the 
first reference to the Twelve in this Gospel; does the evangelist presuppose acquaint- 
ance on the part of his readers with earlier Gospels? Notice again in vs. 68 the 
high value set upon Jesus’ words. What does Peter mean by the Holy One of God 
(vs. 69)? What idea of the evangelist about Jesus comes out again in vss. 70, 71? 

Sixteenth day.—Why has the discourse of chap. 6 been called the eucharistic 
discourse? What has it to do with the Lord’s Supper? What does it teach as to 
the real essence of discipleship to Jesus? The evangelist often conditions the 
possession of eternal life upon intellectual belief in Jesus. That is one aspect of 
discipleship as he regards it. Has it in his mind another side quite as important ? 
The evangelist is seeking to express his experience of the religious significance of 
Jesus, as the awakener and sustainer of a new life of sonship to God. Has such an 
experience any modern parallels? Are the contemporary theological and philo- 
sophical terms in which the evangelist expressed this experience equally adequate 
today ? 

Seventeenth day—§ 15. Read John 7:1-9. This paragraph evidently seeks 
to correct a contemporary Jewish objection to Jesus as being an obscure country 
teacher whose work had been done off in Galilee, not in Jerusalem, the center of 
Jewish life (vss. 3, 4). Notice that, as at Cana, Jesus acts only on his own initia- 
tive (vss. 5, 8); cf. John 2:4. The Gospel now begins to show the opposition 
between the world and the disciples of Jesus, vs. 7, and “the world” more and more 
becomes the expression for the unbelieving part of mankind, in contrast with the 
little circle of believing disciples to which Jesus increasingly devotes himself. The 
Johannine idea of judgment, that is, that Jesus’ presence in the world was in 
effect a judgment of the world, is reflected here (as in the work of the third day 
above). 

Eighteenth day —Read John 7:10-24. What do vss. 16, 18 describe as the 
attitude of Jesus to his Father? Great emphasis is laid in this Gospel upon knowl- 
edge; vs. 17 conditions knowledge upon an attitude of obedience. ‘The mind is 
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enlightened to observe the true nature of the revelation in Christ by a habit of 
moral obedience”’ (Scott). 

Nineteenth day.—Read John 7:25-30. The objection to Jesus’ messiahship, 
vs. 27, that his origin was known, while the Messiah’s origin would be mysterious, 
was probably one current in the time of the evangelist. The answer to it is that 
Jesus had a loftier origin than his Narazeth home, for God had sent him. Notice 
again, vs. 30, the writer’s belief in Jesus’ mastery of all the situations of his life. 
Much as his enemies wished to destroy him, they were powerless against him until 
his hour should come. 

Twentieth day—Read John 7:31-36. In this chapter the evangelist begins to 
trace the gradual division of Jesus’ hearers into friends and foes, resulting from that 
sifting process which Jesus’ presence in the world produced. This is the messianic 
judgment in the new sense characteristic of this Gospel, and central init. Vs. 33: 
Jesus boldly tells his enemies that they can effect nothing against him. He will 
continue with them a little while and then return to his Father into whose presence 
they cannot follow him. This idea of Jesus as largely freed from human limitation 
is part of the evangelist’s conception of his divine nature. 

Twenty-first day—Read John 7:37-44. Through the week of the feast 
the bringing of water from the pool of Siloam to the temple was a daily reminder to 
the people of the water from the rock which had quenched the thirst of their fathers 
in the wilderness. Now on the eighth day they left their booths, entered the city, 
and proceeded to the temple. The thought of living water and the necessity of it 
to life had been before their minds throughout the week, and suggests the theme of 
Jesus’ discourse. While the figure is different, the idea resembles that of 6:58, 63. 
Jesus’ spirit can establish in men’s hearts inexhaustible springs of spiritual life. 
Vs. 39: this thought that the coming of the Spirit was not to take place until after 
Jesus’ death is characteristic of this Gospel, and is more fully developed in later 
chapters; cf. 16:7. 

Twenty-second day.—Read John 7:45-52. The paragraph shows the increasing 
bitterness of Jesus’ enemies, still futile in the face of his calm mastery of the 
situation. Vs. 49 sets forth the religious condition of the common people of the 
land in the eyes of the leaders of Judaism. Necessarily absorbed in earning their 
daily bread, they had opportunity neither to learn nor to practice the minute require- 
ments of scribal religion. 

Twenty-third day—Read John 7:53—8:11. This striking story is omitted 
from John by the best and oldest manuscripts and forms no part of this 
Gospel. It is nevertheless an ancient and beautiful tradition in full accord with 
Jesus’ ways and spirit. In contrast with John’s picture of Jesus this story, like the 
earlier Gospels, brings him into relations with the outcast and sinful, and shows 
a touching human sympathy and compassion on his part. Contrast 9:31, which 
the evangelist quotes with evident approval. 

Twenty-fourth day—Read John 8:12-20. Jesus has described himself as 
the bread of life and the water of life. He now presents himself as the light of 
the world. The emphasis upon light in the early part of the Gospel has already 
been noted. Cf. 1:4, 5, and the note upon them in Study I. As the light of the 
world Jesus lifts men out of the lower life of darkness into the clearness and beauty 
of the higher divine life. The idea of witness already brought out in chap. 5 now 
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reappears. In vs. 14 Jesus’ own consciousness bears witness to his relation to God 
and the truth of his message, and God in the hearts of open-minded truth-seeking 
men confirms this witness (vss. 16,18). What familiar idea of this Gospel reappears 
in vs. 20? 

Twenty-fifth day—Read John 8:21-30. The opposition between the world and 
Jesus and his followers appears again in vs. 23. Note the emphasis here, as often 
in John, of the idea of revelation (vs. 26). The “lifting-up” of Jesus, vs. 28, often 
spoken of in John, has reference to his death as carrying with it his truest exaltation. 
Obedience, the moral aspect of Jesus’ sonship, finds its finest expression in vs. 29. 
Note that the sifting process by which men of their own accord pronounce judgment 
on themselves by accepting or rejecting Jesus continues (vs. 30). 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read John 8:31-36. The Gospel’s great ideas of knowl- 
edge, truth, and freedom are strikingly related in vs. 32. The emphasis upon 
knowledge is one of the marked Greek traits of John. Men find deliverance through 
knowledge of the truth. Sin is here conceived as bondage, a form of limitation 
which cuts men off from the privileges of freedom. This idea of sin as limitation is 
unlike Paul’s, in which the elements of guilt and culpability are prominent. 
Salvation here appears as emancipation from the limitation of the bondage of sin. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read John 8:37-47. In these controversial dialogues in 
John we see reflected the bitterness of the conflict between the church and the 
synagogue in his day. Note the continued emphasis upon truth (vs. 40, 44, 45), 
and the return to the idea of love, so prominent earlier and later in the Gospel (vs. 42). 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read John 8:48-53. The only allusions to demon pos- 
session in John are of this kind and probably refer simply to madness; cf. 10:20. 
The great idea of salvation as eternal life unaffected by mere physical death comes 
out again in vs. 51. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read John 8:54-59. The evangelist’s philosophical doc- 
trine that Jesus is the divine Logos, coexistent with God himself (cf. 1:1), reaches 
its boldest expression in vs. 58. Can we distinguish the evangelist’s experienced 
conviction of the moral and religious union of Jesus with his father from this expres- 
sion of it in ancient philosophical terms? If so, which is religiously more significant 
for us? 

Thirtieth day.—Looking back over these discourses and dialogues at the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, chaps. 7, 8, what do you consider the leading ideas brought out 
inthem? What value do you find in these for modern religious life? Is John avery 
theological Gospel? ‘The evangelist undertook the task of relating his religious 
experience to the best philosophical thought of hisday. Must not Christian thinkers 
in every age undertake this task afresh ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


Referring to the outline which the members of the group have been entering 
in their notebooks, and which the leader has in his possession, note particularly 
the statement at the beginning of sec. 3. Let this statement be carefully kept 
in mind from this time on. Note also for the benefit of the class that the work of 
the month covers the first three divisions under Part III. It may be well for the 
leader to give a brief summary of the preceding sections in order to inform the 
new members, and also to get the older members into the situation afresh. 

This Gospel, while so largely a treatise on Jesus, cannot be easily grasped 
without a map. For instance, the work of this month represents Jesus as traveling 
from place to place. This should be clearly shown to the class in order that there 
may be an increasingly definite reality in the events and persons and in Jesus, 
the central figure. 

Programs for the meetings may be as follows: 


FIRST MEETING 

1. The Feast of Purim—its origin and its observance among the Jews of today. 

2. A simplified dialogue between Jesus, the sick man, and the Jews, giving 
the substance of chap. 5s. 

3. The story of the day of the loaves and fishes, and the following night, as 
related by each of the gospel writers. 

4. An arrangement in dialogue of the substance of the scenes of the following 
day, as recorded in 6:22 ff. 

Discussion: How would a crowd of ordinary people in our modern world who 
had never heard of Jesus receive him if he were here and should speak to them 
the words of these chapters ? 

SECOND MEETING 

1. The Feast of Tabernacles—its origin and characteristic observances. 

2. Evidences of growing division between the followers of Jesus and the 
Pharisees. 

3. Biblical allusions to life-giving water—Isa. 55; Rev. 21, 22; Jer. 2:13— 
and other phrases which suggest that the Jews were accustomed to figures of | 
speech and might possibly understand them more easily than philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

4. A definition of salvation as discussed in this Gospel. 

Discussion: Quotations from this and preceding chapters which would be 
most practical in evangelistic work with different classes of people. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 
1. What made the healing miracle of Jesus at the pool of Bethesda especially 
remarkable ? 
2. Why did the Jews object to it? 
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3. From what source did Jesus claim to receive his power ? 

4. How did he extenuate himself from the charge of “working” on the 
Sabbath ? 

5. Name four kinds of “witness” claimed by Jesus in 5:30-47. 

6. What two remarkable material miracles are recorded in chap. 6, and what 
is the subject of the discourse to which the account of them leads ? 

7. What custom of the church continuing to the present time is in the mind 
of the author of the Gospel as he relates this discourse ? 

8. On what terms does this Gospel claim that eternal life may be secured ? 

9. Which of the three doctrines—the virgin birth, the atoning death, or the 
inspiring life of Jesus—is most practically helpful to you? 

10. How does this Gospel answer the current objection of the Jews to Jesus 
as the Messiah—that he was of obscure and humble parentage ? 

11. In what sense was Jesus’ presence in the world a judgment of it ? 

12. What belief of the author accounts for his certainty that Jesus was master 
of all the situations of his life ? 

13. What custom lies back of Jesus’ discourse on the “living water,’ and 
what does Jesus mean by “living water” ? 

14. In what spirit did the Pharisees receive such statements as those of Jesus 
concerning the “bread of life,’’ and the “living water” ? 

15. Were the common people in sympathy with the Pharisees and the “Law”? 

16. Under what figure does Jesus describe himself in chap. 8, and with what 
promise does he accompany his statement ? 

17. What contrast does Jesus make between sin and truth in this chapter? 

18. How great had become the enmity of the Jews as reflected in Jesus’ 
statements in chaps. 5 to 8. 

19. To what does Jesus attribute this hatred ? 

20. What teachings, valuable for religious life today, do you find in the 
chapters covered by the study of the month? 


REFERENCE READING 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible may be consulted for information regarding 
the feasts to which allusion is made and the places alluded to. Beyond that the 
best helps will be found in the modern commentaries on this Gospel. The best 
are: The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, “St. John,” Plummer, 
pp. 121-97; The New Century Bible, “St. John,’ McClymont, pp. 164-212; for 
local color Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah is best. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS* 


The books represented by the following important lists are contained in the 
q traveling libraries circulated by the Institute to ministers and students of religion. 
; Each library is accompanied by a pamphlet of 30-50 pages discussing the general 
, subject and the books. 


The Apostolic Age 
(Arranged by Professor George H. Gilbert) 
Harnack, Adolf, The Acts of the Apostles. Gilbert, G. H., Christianity in the A postolic 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Age. 
Christianity (2 vols.). Wrede, Paul. 
Bacon, The Founding of the Church. Meyer, Jesus or Paul. 
Dobschutz, Christian Life in the Primitive Weiss, Paul and Jesus. 
Ropes, The Apostolic Age in the Light of 


Church. 
Weinel, St. Paul: The Man and His Work. Modern Criticism. 


McGiffert, The Apostolic Age. 


The Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship 
(Arranged by Professor Shirley J. Case) 


Weiss, Paul and Jesus. 
Weiss, Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. 
Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 


Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Trans- 
mission. 
Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Its Theology and 


Purpose. 
Schmiedel, Jesus in Modern Criticism. | 
Bousset, Jesus 
Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent Re- 
search. 


The Efficient Ghurch 


rection of Jesus. 
Denney, Jesus and the Gospel. 
Warschauer, Jesus: Seven Questions. 
Sanday, Christologies: Ancient and Modern. 
Case, The Historicity of Jesus. 


(Arranged by Shailer Mathews) 


oy The Christian Pastor in the New 


neater, The Function of the Church in 
Modern Society. 
a. The Building of the Church. 
eee Scientific Management in the 
hurches 
— The Educational Ideal in the Min- 


Haslett, The Pedagogical Bible School. 

Cope, The Modern Sunday School in Prin- 
ciple and Practice. 

Henderson, A Reasonable Social Policy for 
Christian People. 

Butterfield, The Country Church and the 
Rural Problem. 

Wilson, The Church of the Open Country. 


Hodges, The Administration of an Institu- 
tional Church. 

Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. 

McKinley, Educational Evangelism. 

Stelze, Principles of Successful Church Ad- 
vertising. 

Sears, T: he Redemption of the City. 

Grose, Aliens or Americans. 

McAfee, Missions Striking Home. 

Speer, Christianity and the Nations. 

Carver, Missions and Modern Thought. 

World Missionary Conference Reports, 
IgIo: 
The Home Base of Missions, Vol. VI. 
Co-operation and Unity, Vol. VIII. 


Ministers or groups of persons wishing to secure one of these libraries should 


address the American Institute of Sacred Literature, the University of Chicago, 


Chicago. 


Term of loan, four months. 


t For $3.50 one of these libraries will be sent, transportation charges paid, to any 
address in the United States or Canada. Fifty cents additional is required for the 
discussions. 
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